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Enlargement G SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. | \ URRAY'S READING FOR THE RAIL: 
OF a 








MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. or Cheap Books in a large readable type, to be Published 
The course of Study at this Institution will commence on | Occasionally, and varying in Prices from One Shilling and upwards. 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1551, and the follow ing Lectures and | The aim and object of the Publisher, in this Se ries, is to dis 
} / ‘ r r rh Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :— | seminate sound and entertaining information and innocent amuse 
THE LITER ARY GAZE [TE 1. CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and YLyon Playfair, Ph. D., ment, instead of the trivial, and often immoral, public ations which 
4 " - TT j F.R.8.. are for the most part offered to the notice of Ratrway Reapers He 
2. NATURAL HISTORY, applied tolp . : : designs to introduce a class of works at once cheap, valuable, and 
Geology and the Arts...........e0. 5 Edward Forbes, F.R.S instructive, not merely to be read on the Railway, and thrown 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its L Robert Hunt, Keeper aside at the end of the journey, but such as shall deserve a perma 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF 


applications to Mining ............ J of Mining Records nent place on the shelves of the library 
4. METALLURGY, with its special ap-YJohn Perey, MD., | It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the Home anp 


NINN id a eats Se a DL a § F.RS } CoLONiAL Lipnary. 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 5. GEOLOGY, and its practical applica 
AND THE DRAMA. 


FF . 24 | Already Published 
A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. are — ’ , om” sO a 
—. y | ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY ...... { = wae, | selection from the Liverary Parears which have appeared in that 
, The Fee for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty Jovawan, Toap. Ove. 
Pounds , or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to : 
August inclusive, THE CHACE. By NIMROD. 
Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and Feap. 8vo. 1s “s 
Palwontology, is included in the above charges wise tdi 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
and Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Programme. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
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3. 
“THE FORTY-FIVE;” or, The Rebellion in 


Scotland. By LORD MAITLON. Post 8vo. 3s 


Tat Proprietors of ‘THE LITERARY GazETTE,’ im- 


pressed with a conviction that it was not possible To be followed by 
to treat efficiently of Literature, Science, Fine LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post Svo 
7 Poet a Lectures at half the usual charges THE ROAD. By Nimrop. Woodeuts. Feap 
Arts, Music, and the Drama, within the limits of | — Students who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the am, ro ROAD. By Nimrop. ; p. 


Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN 
HAM REEKS, at the Museum, from whom the necessary infor 
mation may be obtained 


John Murray, Albemarle Street 
ype QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLNXAVILL, 
‘ is published THIS DAY 
CONTENTS 
1. WIDOW BURNING IN INDIA. 


In order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, 2 LIFE OF BISHOP KI N “ha 
C. EF. MUDIE has so increased and arranged his Library that any 3. PURTT ANISM IN rH HIGHLANDS -_ 
Newly-published Work of acknowledged merit or general interest i MIRABEAU AND COUNT DE LA MARCK 
v0 


a paper of sixteen pages, resolved, at the com- 

t f tl ‘ d t hi " J 1 H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 

mencement of their undertaking in January last - — on 
. —— MUPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


October 18, 1851. 





devote the Journal exclusively to the interests 


of Literature. As the season arrived for the ; 4/1 Be as 
x may be obtained without delay by out PHOMAS a fe aan WILKIN'S EDITION 
Beastly maps bast rks Aa i, Oe nae 6. THE LEXINGTON PAPERS 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER py Feng GUINEA PER ANNUM, * LYELL ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
ee. 5 | SNe re — &. PAPAL PRETENSIONS 
ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO 9 REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE —FRENCH AND 
GUINEAS AND UPWARDS ENGLISH 
The Stock comprises from Twenty to Two Hunprep Copirs of John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
every leading Work. Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay — ee ee ee 
occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New THE POLLOWING NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
Works as they appear. 1TR y Th SCOTTES y ES anit: » for 
The preference is given to Works of Hisrory, Brocraruy, QIK W ALTER SC OT rs W ORKS, suitable for 
Reicion, Puivosorny, and Traver, The best Works of Ficrios Christmas Presents, Prizes, as well as Every-day Reading, 
are also freely added. are now in the press, and will be published at the end of 
A Prospectus will be forwarded, on application to Charles | October: 
Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


Exhibitions of Pictures, it was found necessary, in 


compliance with the wishes of many Subscribers, 











give critical notices of them; but these 
vere insufficient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Arts, while they intrenched upon the space in- 


A New Illustrated Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 





valed for Literature. The insertion of Reviews 
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‘Scientific Works elicited also complaints that 
‘be Reports of the Learned Societies should have 
eu relinquished, and it has been felt that a 


rekly record of the progress of Science is still 


\ desideratum, 


Encouraged by the success that has attended 
“er efforts in the department of Literature, (the 
‘ulatio of ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE,’ notwith- 


Sandi — : 
ng these deficiencies, having been more than 


“atled,) the Proprietors have 


ange thej ‘ 
~ary their Journal to twenty-four pages—and 


“dlonally to thirty-tw 
“Ty advertisements—and to de 


*pace to special departments of 


NIE cE a 
» Five Ars, Music, and the DRAMA, 


~* Proposed to commence this en] 
in . 
| Literary GazETTE’ with the 
™ S480n, on the 15th N 
at, 
4 the price of Fourpence, 


a 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 
4 STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


determined to 


o pages if rendered neces- 


vote the addi- 


argement of 
commencement 


November, and, with it, 





T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world. 





FFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recenv’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily, together with the ELEPHANT CALF and 
the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 





TUPPER’'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just Published, Eleventh Edition, foolscap, cloth, price 7s. 
ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY; A’ Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments, originally treated. By MARTIN 
F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, 


PROBABILITIES ; an Aid to Faith. 


Edition, with Notes. Foolscap, 4s. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Secc md 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EADIE, DD. LL.D., 
In One Volume, Crown Svo, Price Ss., cloth. 


1%) ARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY, 
4 comprising the HISTORIES of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, PER- 
SIA, PHRYGIA and PHOENICIA By JOHN EADIE, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature tothe United Presbyterian 
Church, with numerous illustrations from the first authorities— 
forming Vol. XVIII. of the New Edition of the ENCYCLOPLEDIA 
METROPOLITANA. 
London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co 





SPOONER'S VETERINARY ART 
In crown Syvo, with Fifty Engravings, 3s. 
YTETERINARY ART; A Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Horse. By W. C. SPOONER, Esq 
Forming Vol. 17 of the Encyclopwdia Metropolitana 
Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 





This day is published, 5th edition, price 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(CEA, — By | 
R 


ICHARD DAWSON, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal Col 


lege of Physicians, London, &c. Also, by the same Author, Svo, | 


cloth lettered, 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: being a few Obser- 
vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive experi- 
ence in the treatment of those Diseases; with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 





SCOTT, BART. ; including the “ Lord of the Isles," &e., Author's 
Notes, and a Life of Seott. In One Volume, feap. 8vo, neatly bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price Js 
N.B. This is the only Pocket Edition containing the Lord of the 
Isles and Copyright Notes 
A New Illustrated Edition of 
THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND). In Three neat Volumes, feap. Syo, 
cloth, price 12s 
A New Illustrated Edition of 
THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE). In One neat Volume, feap. Svo, cloth, 
price 4s. 
Now reduced to 10s. 6d 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART., 
NARRATIVE PORTION Begun by HIMSELF, and continued 
by J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. In Two Volumes, crown Syo, neatly 
bound in cloth 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black 








This Day, price 7s. 6d., 
No. 101) July to October, 1851) of THE 


VDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 

4 JOURNAL. Conducted by PROFESSOR JAMESON 

Conrents:—Theory of the Geological Development of Plants. — 
Account of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.—On the Teas of 
Commerce.—Geology of the Frontier Chain of Scotland, by Pro 
fessor Sedgwick.—On the Value of Shells, by Professor Adams — 
Structure of the Lunar Surface.—The Trade Winds as connected 
with Magnetism —The Periodicity of the Aurora Borealis, by 
Professor Olmsted. —On Ventilation, by Professor Hosking.— 
Composition of the Waters of the Dee and Don in Aberdeenshire. 
—On the Dead Sea, by R. J. Graves, P.R.S.—On the Aboriginal 
Tribes of India, by General John Briggs, F.WOS.—On Exuviation 
of the Crustacea, by Sir Jolin Graham Daly dt.—On the Megathe 
rium, by Professor Owen.—Microscopic Examination of Sound 
ings. —The Total Eclipse of the Sun, July 26, 1851, as ob 
served at Kropp, in Sweden, by Mr. Good, and at GOteburg, by 
J. Adie, F.R.S.—Professor Smyth on the Eclipse —British Marine 
Zoology, by Professor Edward Forbes.—On Fossil Rain Marks.— 
Scientific Intelligence, Patents, &&« 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co., London 


Ina Handsome Volume . strongly Half bound in Morocco, 
with Gilt Leaves, price £2 16s. 
BLsces GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with nu 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
yaneed state of geographical research; and, whether on the 
ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers 
invite a comparison with any work of its class. 
“We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which compre hends 


| every discovery of which the present century can boast. 


It ought at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and we 
carnestiy recommend those who are entrusted with the duty of 
education to accept it as their standard of correctness. ‘—U NITED 


| Senvice Gazerre, February 22, 1451. 


A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY.—MME. PPEIFFER'S | 
NARRATIVE of her JOURNEY round the WORLD. 

On Saturday, November Ist, will be published, in Two Parts, | 
16mo, price One Shilling each, | 

reas r i Fl rar vw ‘ : } 

LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE W ORLD. 
Translated from the German of Ios Preivrea. Forming | 

the Ninth and Tenth Parts of Tur Taaveccen’s Liprary. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











Shortly will be published, S§vo, with Engravings, i 


N AGNETOID CURRENTS: their Forces and 
Directions, with a description of the Magnetoscope. A 
Serics of Experiments, by J. O. N. Rutter, F.R.A.S. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In cloth, 2s. 6d.; bound in morocco, 5s. 


VUCHARISTICA ; Meditations and Prayers on | 
the Most Holy Eucharist, from Old English Divines. With 
an Introduction. By SAMUEL, BISHOP OF OXFORD. | 


u. 
Price in cloth, 2s. 6d.; bound in morocco, 5s. 


A P } 
HORZ SACK; Prayers and Meditations for | 
Private Use, from the Writings of the Divines of the Anglican 
Church. With an Introduction, by the Rev. JOHN CHANDLER, 
M.A., Vicar of Witley. | 
*,* The above are also kept in a variety of handsome binding 
London: R.and A. Suttaby. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


—_—__—__—_ — _ ———— ———— _ ———_—— 


Lately published, feap. Svo, price 5s. 6d 


R EGENERATION ; or, Divine and Human 

Nature. A Poem, in Six Books. By GEORGE MARS 
LAND. 

“Mr. Marsland has strong poctical sensibilities; his mind is a 
soaring one. If he can handle such a topic as this so creditably, 
much may be expected of a more manageable one.’"—Tar Crit 

“His Pocm is a very respectable one.’"—Ewnotisn Review 

“The subject and matter of the volume before us is good, true, | 
and useful. There is no poison sweetened and disguised by pocti 
genius.’’—Westevyanxn Mernonist Macazine 

“ It seems to containa great deal more good sense than is likely 
to get a hearing.’—Praser’s Macazine 

* This remarkable Poem ; a work of great excellence, and bear 
ing decided testimony to the poetical genius of its author.”— 
ENGLISH WOMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 





On the lst of November, demy 24mo, price 1s. 6d. sewed. 
No. XIII. of PICKERING'S SERIES of CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS, viz. 


ISHOP HALL’S OCCASIONAL MEDITA- 

TIONS and the BREATHINGS of a DEVOUT SOUL. To 

be followed by | 

No. XIV. BISHOP HALL'S MEDITATIONS and VOWS, | 

Divine and Moral. On Dec. 1 | 

No. XV. BISHOP HALL’S NO PEACE with ROMP, and A | 

BERIOUS DISSUASIVE from POPERY. On Jan. 1, 1852 

*.” Nos. | to 12 of this Series, price ls. 6d. each, may be had of | 
anv Bookseller 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 


rn —<—<—$— —— 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 22s. Vol. 10 of the 


IBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
BA SCIENTIFIC WORKS, being the Third Volume of Chemical 
Technology, or Chemistry applicd to the Arts and Manufactures 
Hy Dre. KNAPP, RONALD, and RICHARDSON. With Onc 
Hundred and Twenty-nine Woodcuts and Coloured Lithographs 


Also, 

VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION; or the tio- 
logy of History, Religious, Aisthetical, Political, and Philoso- 
phical. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. New York 
H. Baillitre, 219, Regent Street, London; and 290, Broadway 

New York. 
*.° Mr. H. Bailliére has just returned from America with a 
large selection of Scientific Works, which are now ready for in- 
spection. 








Now ready, in 2 vols., Foolscap 8yo, | 


] OLE PONJIS: containing the Tale of the 
Buccaneer—A Bottle of Red Ink—The Decline and Fall of 
Ghosts, and other ingredients. By HENRY MEREDITH 
PARKER, Bengal Civil Service. | 
Also, nearly ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, 


A CATECHISM and HAND-BOOK, on Regi- 


mental Standing Orders, compiled for the use of Junior Officers of 
the Army. By Capt. Walshe, of the &7th Fusileers | 
W. Thacker & Co., 87, Newgate Street 


Just Published, price 4d., 


EWARE OF THE BLOOMERS: A Warning 


Cry to the Long Robe. By John Ambidexter, Esq 
Piper Brothers and Co., Paternoster Row 


ALMANACKS TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS | 
TRACT SOCIETY, NOVEMBER ls1 


4 CHRISTIAN ALMANACK FOR 1852. | 

Containing much Astronomical and other Information of | 
popular interest. With an Engraved Frontispicce of Exeter Hall. 
6d. sewed in a neat cover, 8d. superior cover, gilt edges; 1s. 4d. 
half- bound and interleaved 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 1852. 
Containing an Almanack; also, a Passage of Scripture for every 
day, with an Arrangement by which the Bible may be read in the 
course of the Year, and a variety of Useful Information usually 
found in Pocket- books. Mlustrated with an Engraving of Torquay 
in Baxter's Oil Colours. Is. 4d. neat cover: 2s. roan tuck pore 











THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1852. Price 1d. 
THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACK, 
In a small book with cover Price ld 
THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Inter- 
leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for Pocket-books 
Tae Religious Tract So lety, Deposite ' ; Pp = , 
ii, Piccadilly ; aad old ~ 43 Booksellers en 


foval 72mo 


on its delivery. 


Series, and Subscribers’ names will be received at the publishers’, or b 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
1. 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE; OR, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


BY MRS. BURBURY. 


In Three Volumes, 


[October 18 


9 


THE FAIR CAREW; OR, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In Three Volumes. ne 


» 
de 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; OR, FAMILY PRIDE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIQUE.” 


In Three Volumes. In 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 65, CORNHILL. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE. 
AN APOLOGUE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
BY SAMUEL WARREN, E.R:S. 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


© Tt will command the admiration of those capable of appreciating the genuine spirit of poesy which pervades it, and 
will eventually take high rank, as it deserves to do, among our national classics.’’—dJohn Bull. 

‘A strain of mingled Thought and Imagination—and all Poetry ; words flowing like spray from a fountain, vet every 
drop a diamond, as solid, as brilliant, as precious, as beautiful.’—Ldinburgh Advertiser. 


‘One of the most striking and solemnising mementoes of the great Exhibition ; and most happily timed to accompany 





its close with elevating and ennobling reminiscences.”’—Standard. 
** Rich in mental and imaginative treasures.” —Norning Advertizer. 


‘Mr. Warren’s prose poem in commemoration of the great Exhibition resembles its theme in the variety and vast 
| ness of its subjects, and in a sort of overpowering effect upon the mind.’’— Spectator. 
“ Calling up rich trains of historic associations—lofty thoughts and generous feelings—graphic and glowing deserip- 


tions.”’— Literary Gazette. 

‘* Sweetly, gravely, aud wisely does Mr. Warren evolve the deep truths, the striking thoughts, and the moral les 
which that most wonderful collective representation of human industry suggests to a philosophic and poetic nund 
North British Mail. . — 

“ With a truthful meaning hid within its leaves, though wrapped up in gorgeous metaphor, and clothed in language 
of the richest harmony and colouring.” —Edinburgh Evening Post. 


1 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ect ALE 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 








Early in December will be published, - 
” os . F, “TY > Lonpon, and ol 
Under the immediate sanction of the Prrsipent and Secretaries of the ENTOMOLOGICAL Sox ie an Vena of 
W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., J. F. Srernens, Esq., F.L.S., and W. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., F.L.8., the 
a Series of Works on British Entomology, to be entitled 


INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


} 7 ap ers api 
l works de scriptive ot those ord r = 
-eated of by British authors, d 
: + © 7 rath . 

and making such aitera® 
and uniform 


The object of this series of publications is to supply the Scientific Public with 
families of the Insects of the United Kingdom, which have not hitherto been fully tre 
afterwards, to revise what has already been published, introducing all the new discoveries, ly a complete 
in the nomenclature as the present state of Entomological Science requires, so that ultimately & 

Series of Works on British Entomology may be produced. ; 

In order to render these works as popular and instructive as possible, general i: 
of the species will be introduced as far as practicable. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


ee ° P ~— ‘ +a - subseription ; 
The only method of bringing this object to a successful issue is to publish by subseription ; 


ts and economy 
iformation on the habits and eco 


and it is therefore 


| tended to commence with the following limited series of five volumes, 


Vou. I. Diprera; by F. Warker, Esq., F.L.S. ; wa8 
Vou. Il. Hemiptera and Homortsra; by W. 8. DALLAs, Esq., F. a 
Vor. Il. Mrero-Leriporrrera; by H. T. STAINTON, Esq., See. Ent, Soe. 
— 4 } Completion of the Dipreaa; by F. WaLker, Esq., F.L.S. 

OL. . . . 

One volume will be published annually, complete in itself, containing from enon pe She 
twenty octavo pages of letter-press, with eight to ten plates, illustrative of the Genera, a i 
place in London where the subscribers may direct. ‘ 

The Subscription for the first five volumes will be £4 10s., being at the rate 


ad sma 
tred to three hundre!’ a 
delivered free & 


> al gnnes ; 
of Iss. per yolume, to be p* d 


e received 


| : .es can Db 
The price of each volume to the public will be 25s, and no nanies 
at the Subscription price after publication. 


. — wanting. 
The Subscription List being filled to the number required, Vol, I, t# now prom: 


; the 
of 
; : th the publicsine 
Messrs. Reeve and Brenna, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


en entrusted wi : 
have been ¢ mumittee. 


y any member of the Co 
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LOND 
REVIEWS. 


The Religi 
Sciences. 
LL.D. Bogue. 

Duginc the past summer, 

ramblin 

exploring the 
what remote 


t 


nyrsuits, was our frequent an 
companion. When in the cot 





ON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1851. 


on of Geology and its Connected 
By Edward Hitcheock, D.D., 


when we were. 
¢ in the country, hammer in hand, 
, geological features of a some- 
eorner of Great Britain, an in- 
ligent young clergyman, whose scientific 
sastes led him to take a deep interest in our 


d very useful 
use of a plea- 


ant evening spent with a little party of his 


yeighbours and relatives, our fr 


iend, respond- 


‘ae to curious inquiries, proceeded briefly to 
explain the nature of our joint proceedings, 


snd the search we had been m 
dence bearing on the great an 
of the most recent of geological 


aking for evi- 
tiquity of one 
formations, it 


heecame too evident that he, though remark- 


able for unpretending piety and 
ruter, Was placing, to say the le 
doxy at stake, and raising st 


purity of cha- 
ast, lis ortho- 
mdry painful 


joubts in the minds of his hearers respecting 


his faith in Christianity. 
had gone back to the time wh 


It seemed as if we 


eh men were 


weused of irreligion if they maintained the 


motion of the earth. 


wuse, earnest and charitable. 
they would have scouted the 


Yet we were among | 
elucated men and women, people of good | 


One and all, 
yersecutors of 


Galileo, and scorned the notion of antagonism 


tween revealed religion and 


astronomy as 


wwreceived. Of that science they had no 


wat: of geology, a suppressed and ill-con- | 
The sublimity of the former 


etled terror. 
vas regarded as an aid to religic 


mn; the inves- 


tigations of the latter, as the approaches of an 


eiemy to faith. 
bois and false distinction tak 


How could such an invi- 


e root in the 


mands of sensible persons ¥ Simply because 


vy had learned the elements 


+ 


Te eg - 
ued, whilst the mere mentio 


of astronomy 


» +h ; . ; 
nthe schools in which they had been edu- 


n of geology 


"8 a novelty regarded with suspicion. 
_Ayouth goes fresh from school to college. 


‘xcited by curiosity engendered by the de- | 


*elating inuendoes cast out against a novel 


‘ 


ence by scholars ignorant of 


nes, he strays into a geological class- | 
It may be that the teacher is pos- 


om. 


its facts and 


Raz ° . . 
; ‘d of the gift of stirring eloquence. Our 
ig auditor's attention is riveted, first by 


~ Jaguage, then by the facts « 


le hinds - v° . 
“eiitds himself in the midst of 


ward } ’ +} . P > 
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old? Why does the one authorized teacher 
flatly contradict the other?” 
The question is a very serious one, and 
must be met sooner or later—the sooner the 
better. The leading truths of geology must 
/not be allowed to appear to be opposed to 
received doctrines of religion any more than 
those of astronomy. The contradiction in 
_ the one ease, as in the other, is only in appear- 
/ance. Suppose that the Ptolemaic system 
were the approved doctrine of our schools 
and pulpits, the Copernican of our colleges 
only, and we should have a parallel state of 
things to that now holding with respect to 
geology. As long as it shall be so, so long is 
there danger of scepticism springing out of 
science, but no longer. 

Geologists, from timidity, or else from a 
temporising policy, are apt to shirk and keep 
out of view the religious bearings of their 
science, which anti-geologists attack without 
understanding of its facts or acquaintance with 
its doctrines. These are two chief causes of the 
evil. There is no dearth of works upon the 
relations between geology and revealed re- 
ligion. But the greater number of them con- 
sists of worthless and prosy dissertations. 
| There are a few honourable and admirable 
exceptions, especially the *‘ Discourse,’ by 
Professor Sedgwick, and the ‘Scripture and 
Geology’ of the late lamented Dr. Pye Smith. 

“The majority of their authors,” to use the words 
of Dr. Hitchcock, ‘ although men of talent, and 
familiar, it may be, with the Bible and theology, 
had no accurate knowledye of geology. The results 
have been, first, that by resorting to denunciation 
and charges of infidelity, to answer arguments from 
veology which they did not understand, they have 
excited unreasonable prejudices and alarm among 

common Christians respecting that science and its 
| cultivators; secondly, they have awakened disgust, 
and even contempt, among scientific men, espe- 
cially those of sceptical tendencies, who have infer- 
red that a cause which resorts to such defences must 
be very weak. They have felt very much as a good 
Greek scholar would who should read a 
critique upon the style of Isocrates or Demosthenes, 
and, before he had finished his review, should dis- 
| cover internal evidence that the writer had never 
‘learnt the Greek alphabet.” 
The author of the valuable and most inter- 
| esting work before us combines in an eminent 
degree the qualifications of theologian and 

geologist. The character of his religious 
sentiments is expressed in one of the opening 
sentences of his first discourse :— 

‘“ A fundamental principle of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
/Testaments are the only infallible standard of 
religious truth; and I desire to hold up this prin- 
ciple prominently at the outset as one to which I 
cordially subscribe.” 

Dr. Hitcheock is a veteran American clergy- 
man, of high reputation and unaffected piety. 
Officially, he is President of Amherst College, 
and Professor of Natural Theology and 
Geology in that institution. As a geologist, 
he holds a very distinguished position, and is 
universally reputed an original observer and 
philosophical inquirer. His fame is European 
as well as American. No author has ever 
entered upon his subject better fitted for his 
task. The work consists of a series of lectures, 


severe 
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character of the Noachian deluge, as com- 
pared with the traces of extensive aqueous 
action, of which we have geological ovens 
the operations and plans of the Creator; the 
geological proofs of the Divine benevolence; 
and the argument that scientific truth, rightly 
understood, is religious truth—constitute the 
‘subjects most ably discussed in these dis- 
courses. At every turn the author is zealous 
for the theological value of geological science. 
He maintains it to be the auxiliary both of 
natural and revealed religion, and holds that 
when the religious relations of geology are 
fully understood, theology will be as anxious 
to cultivate its alliance as she has been fearful 
of it in days past. 

The difficulties attending the 
Dr. Hitchcock has undertaken 
stated in his first lecture:— 


office that 
are partly 


‘But, passing by all other sciences, it is my 
desire to present before you, on this occasion, the 
claims of geology, as having fundamental principles 
so well settled that they claim attention from the 
interpreter of the Bible. I ought, however, to 
remark, that there exists a strange jealousy of this 
science even among intelligent men; a suspicion 
that its votaries have jumped at strange and dan- 
gerous conclusions through the influence of hypo- 
thesis, and that in fact the whole science is little 
else but hypothesis, aud that there is almost no 
agreement even among its ablest cultivators. It 
is, Indeed, a comparatively recent science, and its 
remarkable deve lopments have succeeded one an- 
other so rapidly, as to leave men in doubt whether 
it would not prove a dazzling meteor instead of a 
steady and permanent luminary. When the men 
who are now in the full maturity of judgment and 
reason (and whose favourable opinion I am, there- 
fore, anxious above that of all others to secure), 
when these were young, geology did not constitute 
a branch of finished education; and amid the pres- 
sure of the cares and duties of middle life, how fi Ww 
find the leisure, to say nothing of the disposition, 
carefully to investigate a new and extensive science | 
Even though younger men should be found stand- 
ing forth as the advocates of peology, yet how 
natural for those more advanced to impute this to 
the ardour and love of novelty, characteristic of 
youth! 

‘There is another difficulty, in relation to this 
subject, that embarrasses me. It is not even yet 
generally understood that geology is a branch of 
knowledge which requires long and careful study 
fully to understand; that a previous knowledge of 
many other sciences is indispensable in order to 
comprehend its reasonings; that its reasonings are 
in fact, fur the most part, to be mastered only by 
long and patient consideration; and finally, and 
more especially, that they will appear inconclusive 
and feeble, unless a man has become somewhat 
familiar with specimens of rocks and fossils, and 
has examined strata as they lie in the earth. How 
very imperfect must be the most intelligent man’s 
knowledge of botany, who had never examined any 
plants; or of chemistry, who had not seen any of 
the simple substances, nor experiments upon them 
in the laboratory; or of crystallography, whose 
eyes had perhaps never rested upon @ crystal, No 
less important is it that he, who would reason cor- 
rectly about rocks and their organic contents, 
should have studied rocks. But upon such an 
amount of knowledge it is no disparagement to say 
we have no right to presume in all, even of pub- 
licly educated men. Before such a state of pre- 
paration can exist, it is necessary that practical 
geology, at least, should be introduced into our 
schools of every grade, as it might be with great 





which may be characterised as so many 
scientific sermons. They are clear in style, | 
| Jogical in argument, always earnest, and often | 
eloquent. ‘The bearings of science, especially 
of geological science, upon revelation; the | 
antiquity of the earth; the demonstration 
that death has been a universal law of organic | 
beings on our globe from the beginning; the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 















them are antiquarians, and not unskilled in 
archeology; they will visit a cathedral, and 
from evidence of difference of style in the 
architecture of its several parts, pronounce to 
a nicety on the several epochs of their con- 
struction; or measure a pyramid, and, calcu- 
lating the time and labour required to raise 
each tier of massive blocks composing its ter- 
raced sides, estimate without much hesitation 
the years required for its construction. Yet 
take them along some simple and clear coast- 
section; show them stratum lying on stratum 
in regular order; point out the skeletons of 
extinct creatures that form well-marked layers 
in the rock; prove by comparison that each 
series of strata is marked by the presence of 
a peculiar creation of animals; pick out the 
ebble, and show that it must have been rolled 
y water ere it came to form a portion of the 
solid cliff; call attention to the direction in 
which the beds of rock now lie, and demon- 
strate that they must have been moved out of 
their original position by forces acting over 
vast areas; show all these things, and more— 
and what do we find? Very possibly our 
friends have strolled a hundred times along 
this very section, without seeing in it any 
other subject for admiration or reflection 
than its picturesqueness or beauty of colour. 
A new source of pleasure is opened out to 
them, and a crowd of new thoughts occupies 
for the moment their minds. We have often 
rambled along some such scene with intelli- 
gent companions, to whom the word ‘ geo- 
logy’ suggested the idea of some abstruse 
and repulsive science, to be mastered or even 
studied only by the few, but who, when the 
meaning of the clearly-printed pages of nature 
displayed before them was interpreted simply 
pene without technicalities, deeply regretted 
that the system of education in which they 
had been trained had not prepared them for 
the study of that wondrous book, everywhere 
spread out for their perusal, the leaves of 
which are the strata that constitute the 
foliated investment of our globe. 

The principles of geology, which the reverend 
author considers especially to have a bearing 
upon religious truth, are summed up so clearly 
in the following sentences, that, although the 
quotation is a long one, we think we may do 
good service by giving it entire :— 

‘The first important conclusion to which every 
careful observer will come, is, that the rocks of all 
sorts which compose the present crust of the globe, 
so far as it has been explored, at least to the depth 
of several miles, appear to have been the result of 
second causes ; that is, they are now in a different 
state from that in which they were originally 
created, 

“It is indeed a favourite idea of some, that all 
the rocks and their contents were created just as 
we now meet them, in a moment of time; that the 
supposed remains of animals and plants, which 
many of them contain, and which occur in all states, 
from an animal or plant little changed to a com- 
plete conversion into stone, were never real ani- 
mals and plants, but only resemblances; and that 

the marks of fusion and of the wearing of water, 
exhibited by the rocks, are not to be taken as evi- 
dences that they have undergone such processes, 
but only that it has pleased God to give them that 
appearance ; and that in fact it was as easy for God 
to create them just as they now are as in any other 
form. 

‘Tt is a presumption against such a supposition, 
that no men who have carefully examined rocks 
and organic remains are its advocates. Not that 
they doubt the power of God to produce such effects, 
but they deny the probability that he has exerted 
it in this manner; for throughout nature, wherever 
they have an opportunity to witness her operations, 


they find that when substances appear to have 
undergone changes, by means of secondary agencies, 
they have in fact undergone them; and, therefore, 
the whole analogy of nature goes to prove that the 
rocks have experienced great changes since their 
deposition. If rocks are an exception to the rest 
of nature,—that is, if they are the effect of mira- 
culous agency,—there is no proof of it; and to 
admit it without proof is to destroy all grounds of 
analogical reasoning in natural operations ; in other 
words, it is to remove the entire basis of reasoning 
in physical science. Every reasonable man, there- 
fore, who has examined rocks, will admit that they 
have undergone important changes since their 
original formation. 

‘In the second place, the same general laws 
appear to have always prevailed on the globe, and 
to have controlled the changes which have taken 
place upon and within it. We come to no spot, in 
the history of the rocks, in which a system different 
from that which now prevails appears to have 
existed. Great peculiarities in the structure of 
animals and plants do indeed occur, as well as 
changes on a scale of magnitude unknown at pre- 
sent; but this was only a wise adaptation to pecu- 
liar circumstances, and not an infringement of the 
general laws. 

‘In the third place, the geological changes 
which the earth has undergone, and is now under- 
going, appear to have been the result of the same 
agencies, viz. heat and water. 

‘Fourthly. It is demonstrated that the present 
continents of the globe, with perhaps the exception 
of some of their highest mountains, have for a long 
period constituted the bottom of the ocean, and 
have been subsequently either elevated into their 
present position, or the waters have been drained 
off from their surface. This is, probably, the most 
important principle in geology; and though re- 
garded with much scepticism by many, it is as 
satisfactorily proved as any principle of physical 
science not resting on mathematical demonstration. 

‘Fifthly. The internal parts of the earth are 
found to possess a very high temperature ; nor can 
it be doubted that at least oceans of melted matter 
exist beneath the crust, and perhaps even all the 
deep-seated interior is in a state of fusion. 

*Sixthly. The fossiliferous rocks, or such as con- 
tain animals and plants, are not less than six or 
seven miles in perpendicular thickness, and are 
composed of hundreds of alternating layers of dif- 
ferent kinds, all of which appear to have been de- 
posited, just as rocks are now forming, at the 
bottom of lakes and seas; and hence their deposi- 
tion must have occupied an immense period of time. 
Even if we admit that this deposition went on in 
particular places much faster than at present, a 
variety of facts forbids the supposition that this was 
the general mode of their formation. 

*Seventhly. The remains of animals and plants 
found in the earth are not mingled confusedly to- 
gether, but are found arranged, for the most part, 
in as much order as the drawers of a well-regulated 
cabinet. In general, they appear to have lived 
and died on or near the spots where they are now 
found ; and as countless millions of these remains 
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are often found piled together, so as to form almost 
entire mountains, the periods requisite for their 
formation must have been immensely long, as was 
taught in the preceding proposition. 

“Eighthly. Still further confirmation of the 
same important principle is found in the well-esta- 
blished fact, that there have been upon the globe, 
previous to the existing races, not less than five 
distinct periods of organised existence; that is, 
five great groups of animals and plants, so com- 


successively passed away before the creation of the 
races that now occupy the surface. Other standard 


ence as many as twelve. Comparative anatomy 
testifies that, so unlike in structure were these dif- 
ferent groups, that they could not have co-existed 
in the same climate, and other external circum- 
stances, 
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of animals and plants found in the rocks, very few 
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“Such, then, in conclusion of the subject, is the 
of geology. It has been described as a 
region divided between the barren mountains of 
septicism and the putrid fens and quagmires of 
infidelity and atheism ; producing only a gloomy 
and a poisonous vegetation ; covered with fogs, and 
swept over by pestilential blasts. But this report 
was made by those who saw it at a distance. We 
have found it to be a land abounding in rich land- 
scapes, warmed by a bright sun, blest with a balmy 
atmosphere, covered by noble forests and sweet 
fowers, with fruits savoury and healthful. We 
have ascended its Jofty mountains, and there have 
we been greeted with prospects of surpassing love- 
liness and overwhelming sublimity. In short, no- 
where in the whole world of science do we find 
regions where more of the Deity is seen in his 
works. To him whose heart is warmed by true 
piety, and whose mind has broken the narrow shell 
of prejudice, and can grasp noble thoughts, these 
are delightful fields through which to wander. 
More and more they must become the favourite 
haunts of such hearts and such minds. For there 
do views open upon the soul, respecting the cha- 
racter and plans of the Deity, as large and refresh- 
ing as those which astronomy presents. Nay, in 
their practical bearing, these views are far more 
important. Mechanical philosophy introduces an 
unbending and unvarying law between the Creator 
and his works; but geology unveils his providen- 
tial hand, cutting asunder that law at intervals, 
and planting the seeds of a new economy upon a 
renovated world.” 

We would earnestly recommend those who 
yet retain misgivings respecting the bearings 
of geology on revealed religion to possess 
themselves of this interesting work. It isa 
production alike honourable to Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s profession as a clergyman, and his 
status as a man of science. It will extend 
ils reputation on this side of the Atlantic, 
where his name is better known to professed 
geologists than among the world at large, 
although the fame of his discoveries of the 
footprints of extinct creatures has been widely 
diffused. His researches on the phenomena 
of the northern drift are familiar also to 
British philosophers, and highly esteemed. 
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the reviewers, and greater or lesser public, | and other virtues ; and whether the lesson his life 
had to teach us is not much the reverse of what 


with attempting to judge it?” To these ques- 


lyle gives a variety of answers, of which the 
following is briefly the substance :— 

_ First of all, apart from men and the world, 
sitting alone in thoughtful mood by the tomb 
of one known asa beautiful soul, and lovingly 
walked with, Nature makes this memorial a 
pious duty, higher than any world’s commis- 
sion. 

Secondly, here is a history full of lessons 
for true hearts, especially for young noble 
spirits, now in the battle and pilgrimage of 
life; here is one, in an arena where many find 
themselves, displaying, under thickening difli- 
culties and impediments, ever new nobleness 
of effort, and struggling manfully with the 
fates, in the study of which conflict profit will 
be found. 

Thirdly, Archdeacon Hare, in his life pre- 
fixed to Sterling’s works, has done him in- 
justice. He has written, Mr. Carlyle says, 
with the prejudices of a churchman, and has 
taken up Sterling as a clergyman merely. In 
editing a work and writing a life not free 
from ecclesiastical heresies, he has dwelt with 
preponderating emphasis on this part of the 
subject,—dwelling on it, and spreading it over 
the whole field of his delineation, as if re- 





ligious heterodoxy had been the great fact of | 


this life. 

“The truth is, nobody that knew Sterling would 
recognise him here ; you would never think of him 
atall. <A pale, sickly shadow, in torn surplice, is 
presented to us here ; weltering, bewildered, amid 
heaps of ‘ Hebrew old clothes ; wrestling to free 
itself from the baleful imbroglio, as if that had 
been its one function in life: who in this miserable 
figure would recognise the brilliant, beautiful, and 
cheerful John Sterling, with his ever-flowing wealth 
of ideas, fancies, imaginations; with his frank 
affections, inexhaustible hopes, audacities, activi- 
ties, and yeneral radiant vivacity of heart and in- 
telligence, which made the presence of him an 
illumination and inspiration wherever he went? 
It is too bad. Let aman be honestly forgotten 
when his life ends; but let him not be 
membered in this way. To be hung up as an 
ecclesiastical scarecrow, as a target for heterodox 
and orthodox to practise archery upon, 
that can be due to the memory of Sterling.” 

Lastly, as an impelling motive to this bio- 
graphy, Mr. Carlyle alludes to the tumult of 
controversy, which in religious newspapers 
and elsewhere has more recently arisen round 
Sterling’s name ; he likewise alludes to the so- 
ealled Sterling Club. Mr. Hare’s memoir 
might have been passed in silent regret; it 
had much in it of friendliness, piety, and in- 


tions, put in his own emphatic way, Mr. Car- | the religious newspapers hitherto educe from it. 


_* * * * The man, whether in priest’s cassock or 


other costume of men, who is the enemy or hater 
of John Sterling, may assure himself that he does 
not yet know him,—that miserable differences of 
mere costume and dialect still divide him, whatso- 
ever is worthy, catholic, and perennial in him, 
from a brother soul who, more than most in his 
day, was his brother, and not his adversary, in re- 
gard to all that.” 

How far Mr. Carlyle succeeds in removing 
the painful feeling experienced in closing the 
former memoir, a feeling of mingled sorrow 
and dissatisfaction, each reader must judge 
for himself. Of Mr. Hare’s work we think he 
speaks with undue severity. Ecclesiastical pre- 
judices no doubt influenced that portraiture ; 


but the rapidity and reserve manifest in the 


latter part of Mr. Carlyle’s own book, con- 
vince us of the difficulty of the task both have 
undertaken, and the impression still left on 
the mind is, that there was much about which 
it was desirable to keep silence. In Carlyle, 
this reserve may be the result of despising 
those who looked for fuller explanations. 
From the correspondence of Sterling's latter 
days only two or three short excerpts are 
given. Yet even in these we find things 
which persuade us that more might have been 
done to satisfy all who sought to know the 
later phases of his faith. In his last illness 
we are told that he read and wrote much ; 
“He read earnest books; the Bible, most 
earnest of books, his cliief favourite.’—He 
wrote *‘ Letters, giving, beyond any he had 
written, a noble image of his intrinsic soul;— 


_ the same face we had long known ; but painted 


| washed away.” 


now as on the azure of eternity, serene, vic- 
torious, divinely sad ; the dusts and disfigure- 
ments imprinted on it by the world now 
Yet of these letters almost 
no use is made, and the life toward its close 
we are allowed only dimly to see. With ex- 
ception of the regret felt in this one matter, 


we have read the book with intense interest 


misre- | 


is no fate | 


and much satisfaction, and will now attempt 
to give some idea of its spirit, and summary 
of its contents. 

John Sterling was born on the 20th July, 


| 1806, at Kaime’s Castle, an old half-ruined 


house, to which a small farm was then at- 
tached, rented by his father, in the Isle of Bute. 


Both his parents were Irish by birth, Scoteh 


_ by extraction, and became, as he himself did, 


essentially English by long residence and 
habit. Idward Sterling, his father, was ori- 


_ginally of Waterford in Munster; son of 


telligence; and in the narrative, apart from | 


the commentary, many features of Sterling's 
true character could be discerned. 
more recent misrepresentations could not re- 
main unnoticed. 


Although appearing in a journal of which | from his German campaignings, and who after 


Arnold in his day recorded his contemptu- | 


ous disregard, and which has not since im- 
roved in the qualities for which he despised 
it, yet, as the organ of a large ecclesiastical 
party, wide circulation has been given to 
unjust censures and ungenerous surmises. 
‘“‘It has seemed, then,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘a 
kind of duty I had to do in the world, before leav- 
ing it, to give my testimony about this friend 
whom I had known so weil, and record clearly 
what my knowledge of him was. 
facts simple enough in themselves can be narrated 


Gradually, if | 


But these | 


| Ormond. 


as they came to pass, it will be seen what kind of | 


man this was; to what extent condemnable for 





| 
! 


| 


imaginary heresy and other crimes, to what extent 
laudable and loveable 


for noble, manly orthodory | 


the Episcopalian clergyman there; repre- 
sentative of a family long settled in those 
varts. This family was founded by a Colonel 
tobert Sterling, afterwards Sir Robert, a 
Scottish Gustavus-Adolphus soldier, whom 
the breaking out of the civil war had recalled 


some waverings firmly attached himself to the 
Royalist party, and served with the Duke of 
Dim notices there are both of the 
words and deeds of this Colonel Robert, in the 
Commons’ Journals, between 1644-48. After 
1649, the year of Cromwell's invasion, he 
vanishes, probably following his Duke of Or- 
mond into foreign parts. After the Restora- 
tion he reappears, flourishing with new splen- 
dour, recompensed with broad lands and fair 
revenues. Dying childless, he left his pro- 
perty to a younger brother, of whose house, 
in these days, Edward, father of John Ster- 
ling, was the representative. A curious frag- 
ment of genealogy this for Mr. Carlyle to get 
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hold of, “‘ pleasantly connecting things indivi- 
dual and present with the dim universal crowd 
of things past.” Edward Sterling studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was duly called 
to the Irish bar. The Irish Rebellion broke 
out when he was in his twenty-fifth year, and 
he joined the corps of loyal volunteers raised 
by the Irish barristers. After being in several 
actions with the rebels, and acquiring taste 
for soldier life, he was transferred from the 
volunteers first into the militia, then into the 
line, upon which he finally quitted the bar, 
and thenceforth became Captain Sterling. 
Stationed at Derry, in 1804, he married Miss 
Conyngham, née Wallace, of Scottish descent. 
Within a year of the marriage the regiment 
was broken, and Captain Sterling, with his 
wife and an infant child, had to look out what 
his next course of life would be. His soldier 
life had given him an unsettled spirit and in- 
capacity for the legal profession ; but with his 
half-pay, and a pension of £200 a year, inhe- 
rited from his father, who was Clerk of the 
Irish House of Commons at the Union, he had 
resources suflicient to engage in farming. For 
this he came to Bute and to Kaime’s Castle, 
where John was born. Of agricultural life 
here the captain soon and heartily tired, and 
after various excursions to London, Dublin, 
and elsewhere, seeking, doubtless, escape 
from his island prison, we find the family 
migrating to Llanblithian, a hamlet near Cow- 
bridge, in Glamorganshire. 
mained five years, John, with his elder 








Here they re- | 
river to pass the buckets along. 


brother, Anthony, getting their first instruc- | 


tion at the Cowbridge Grammar-school. Of 


this secluded life Captain Sterling also tired, | 
after patient or impatient endurance of five 


years. The latter part of the time he be- 


| I as well as another ? 


guiled by politico-literary labour, publishing | 
_he had followed Maurice, with intention of 


a pamphlet on Military Reform, and open- 
ing a correspondence with ‘ The Times ’ 
newspaper. At the peace, in 1814, he re- 


solved to go to Paris, in quest at once of | 


adventure and employment ; hoping, it is 
understood, to become the foreign correspon- 
dent of that journal. The return from klba 
drove them back to London, which Captain 
Sterling never quitted any more as a resi- 
dence; and from this time commenced his 
more regular employment, ending in lucra- 
tive co-proprietorship, and more and more im- 
portant connexion with ‘The Times’ news- 
aper. In the latter period of his life he 
ecame well known in London political so- 
ciety. All England, indeed, with a curious 
mixture of mockery and respect, and even 
fear, knew him as “the thunderer of ‘The 
Times.’ Of Captain Sterling in this cha- 
racter, more hereafter. Mrs. Sterling was 
a gentle, pious-hearted woman; 
tiful, much-loving, much-suffering house- 
mother.” 
had derived the delicate aroma of his nature 


From her chiefly John Sterling | 


| many 


“a beau- | 


—its piety, clearness, sincerity ; as from his | 
father, the ready practical gifts and impetu- | 


osity of character. 


The household shifted | 
several times to new localities in London | 


and its neighbourhood, being longest at the | 
Grove, Blackheath; and finally, at Knights- | 


bridge. Domestic changes and sorrows there 
were—five births and deaths of children dur- 
ing the first five years in London. In 1821, 
the eldest son and John alone remained, the 
former, Captain Anthony, still surviving. 
These two were together at school at Cow- 
bridge, at Passy for a few months, at Dr. 
Burney'’s of Greenwich, and one vear at 
Glasgow University, in which city the mother 
had connexions. The brother entered the 





army, after a brief period at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whither John followed in his 
nineteenth year, in the autumn of 1824. His 


tutor at Trinity was Julius Hare, to whose | 


biographical and editorial work reference has 
been already made. At college, Sterling had 
not the character of an exact scholar or 
technical proficient in any of the regular uni- 
versity studies. ‘Tolerable knowledge of the 
classics he acquired, but his general reading 


was discursive, and his pursuits multifarious. | : : 
promise of his and other help, obt 


Of the two universities, Mr. Carlyle con- 
siders Cambridge by far the most catholic, 
“not Roman Catholic, but human catholic,” 
in its tendencies and habitudes. 
reform is direly needed, but meanwhile Cam- 


bridge is the best school in the England of | >* : ) 
twenty-two; crude, imperfect, vet singular! 


these times as a place of culture for youth. 
At that time Sterling had the advantage of a 


genial circle of noble comrades. Frederick 
Maurice, Richard Trench, John Kemble, 


Spedding, Venables, Charles Buller, Richard | 
debaters at The | 


Milnes, were among the 
Union; and in speaking and arguing, Sterling 
was of this club facile princeps, none, except 
the late Charles Buller, tradition says, coming 
near to him. 
‘various, Which makes the more notable the 
generous rashness exemplified in a scene re- 
corded by Mr. Hare. A sudden alarm of 
fire in some neighbouring college being given 
during lecture, all hands rushed out to help, 
and the undergraduates formed line to the 
Mr. Hare, 


going along the line, found Sterling at the 


end of it, standing up to his waist in water. | fe Mallets. te mar alta li alll 
™ o ) a - Re 699 ' | . 2 ( 7a - ’ > | wS 
‘What! you inthe river, Sterling?” ‘‘Some- | ;‘ ang: ye BON Sree woe ee 


body must be in it,” he answered; “‘ why not 


a» 


After a brief period at Trinity Hall, whither 


taking a degree in law, which intention, like 
others with him, came to nothing, 
Sterling, in 1827, closed his university life, 
and returned to London. 

Now came the difficult matter for one with 
such education, and with no fixed plans or 
prospects—the choice ofa profession. Of the 
three so-called ‘learned professions,’ none had 
for him any likelihood. Too independent in 
his views to be beholden to patronage for 
rising in the world, he was too unsteady in 
spirit to work his way up by his own con- 
tinuous labour. For the prose of any com- 
mercial life, his mind with its desultory wild- 
ness was unfitted. The likeliest career, in 
the absence of any restraint upon this natural 
waywardness, by self or imposed, would be 
what is called public life, some secretarial or 
diplomatic, or other official post, to issue, if 
possible, in Parliament, as the field for him. 
Some such attempt seems to have been made 
for suitable occupation, he being for a short 
‘time secretary to an association of reformers 
for opening the trade to India.” The asso- 
ciation and its secretaryship came, however, 
to speedy end, and Sterling had again to 
seck his way of life :— 

“Of all forms of public life, in the talking era, 
it was clear that only one completely suited Ster- 
ling,—the anarchic, nomadic, entirely aerial, and 
unconditional one, called Literature. 


University | °F ; 
/are reprinted in the works edited by Mr 


His health even now was pre- | 


[October 18 


ieee 


vapers. A literary newspaper. called 4... 
pa} \ literary newspaper, called th. 


num,’ the same which still subsi« } ae 
founded in those years by Mr. Buckir i — 
wun : ) - DUCKingham—Jan 
Silk Buckingham, who has sine “ 


under various figures. Mr B Pa ae ne vie 
gures, - Buckingham's « Ay) 
nou had not as yet got into a flourishiy “2 
dition, and he was willing to sel] Wha oan ne 
for a consideration.” , . initia 


This 

, +his was toward the close of 1828, Fina 
ing that I rederic Maurice was also at “ose 
in a somewhat similar situation, Ster] ¢ 


ing, with 
ain d POSsses- 
1 under their 
; : considerable 
Some of Sterling’s best contribut; ns 


sion of Buckingham’s paper, an 
auspices it was conducted with 
spirit. 
Hare, “first fruits, for a young man 
beautiful and attractive, which will still teatify 
what high literary promise Jay in him.” (0 
the commercial side, the ‘ Athensxum’ journal 
still lacked snecess, and it was soon trans. 
ferred to other hands. From that time it 
prospered, and has since maintained a hig! 
position. Meanwhile Sterling was brought 
into the thick of London literature, and his 
lodgings 
resort for a lively circle of young London 
authors and artists. 

They were for the most part in their 
oe Liberal, or more decisively Radical, 
n England the Reform Bill already hung in 


‘the wind. On the continent the nations were 





To this all | 


his tendencies and fine gifts, positive and negative, | 


were evidently pointing; and here, after such 
brief attempting, or thoughts to attempt at other 
posts, he already in this same year arrives, as many 
do, and ever must do, in these our years and times. 
The true Canaan and Mount Zion of a talking era 
must ever be literature: the extraneous, miscella- 
neous, self-elected, indescribable Parliamentum, or 
talking apparatus, which talks by books or printed 


heaving toward revolution. The young demo- 
crats in Regent-street were full of anxious 
excitement. Fortunately, as it turned out 


his ardour. Charies Barton, son of General 
Barton, of a good Irish family, a college friend, 
and now an amiable idle young man about 
town, was much with Sterling, and introduced 
him in his family. With his friend’s sister, 
the General’s eldest daughter, he was much 
pleased, although as yet without particular 
intentions on cither side. About the same 
time General Torrijos, the leader of a sma: 
band of Spanish refugees in London, became 
known to the Regent-street cirele, and met 
with their warmest sympathy. Sterling and 
the others used every exertion to get them 
present support, through teaching and other- 
wise, and gladly fostered their political as- 
pirations. At length, tiring of exile, and 
thinking the time favourable, Torrijos re- 
solved to go to Spain to raise a new isurrec- 
tion. Most of the young Cambridge demo- 
erats. fired with enthusiasm, were to jo the 
expedition. Want of money, the simews 
of war, kept them still inactive. At -? 
crisis, a cousin of Sterling, an Ulster Inish- 
man, Lieutenant Boyd of the Indian army, 
having thrown up for some cause his — 
sion, appeared in London, with intent to ont : 
another course of life. To Torrijos he was 
soon introduced. Boyd had five thousea? 
pounds, which with sundry subscriptions 7 
abled them to purchase and fit out 4 » get 
The ship, with the few English on ei e 
to drop down the Thames, and call at _ ‘he 
Torrijos and his fifty Spanish pera the 
police and other authorities hag wy A 
design, seized the ship before 1t left sv 

«¢ Armed men spring suddenly on ag ee tl 
while Sterling is there ; declare the s P iy ss 
and embargoed in the king’s name; pee of 
board to stir till he has given some 


ne 

. i ace, Huge conse 
imself in due time and place. pone 

himself in Sterling. whose pre 


the 


tion from stem to stern. his eye over ™ 
. ; ast fils . . 
of mind seldom forsook him, cast svately signal 
. ° . dee . ‘TTV. iv: : a} ee 
river and its craft ; sees a wherry, + gercel¥ 


‘ : ‘ Stop 
it, drops rapidly on board of it. I 


in Regent-street became a place of 
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‘ects the marine policeman from the ship's 
ae Why stop ’ What use have you for me, 
“ for you * And the oars began playing. ‘Stop, 
© Til shoot you!’ cries the marine policeman, 
it wing a pistol. ‘No, youwont.’ ‘I will.’ ‘If 
drs do, you'll be hanged at the next Maidstone 
yo ny then, that’s all.’ And Sterling’s wherry 
ht rapidly ashore, and out of this perilous adven- 


“That same night he posted down to Deal, 
jiselosing to the Torrijos party what catas- 
trophe had befallen them. They all made 
the best of their way, as they could, across 
the Channel; Sterling, according to Mr. 
Hare's authority, going himself over in an 
open boat with some of them as far as St. 
Valery. But a previous event had deter- 
mined his not accompanying the expedition 
further. On going to bid the Bartons fare- 
well, the depth of Susan Barton’s love for 


meet swift death in Malaga. Dreadful news 
for Sterling, remembering his part in the 
transaction! ‘I hear the sound of that 
musketry ; it is as if the bullets were tearing 
my own brain!” Thus he wrote to his bro- 
ther Anthony, and after the first rude shock, 
the thoughts still haunted him. bringing re- 
morseful misery. This was the first deep 
sorrow in life he had known, and to him an 
eventful one. Repentance over this affair 
brought the spirit of repentance over many 
others. ‘His past life was fallen wholly as into 
a state ofreprobation.” An important spiritual 
crisis, Carlyle thinks; and the strangling op- 
pressions of his soul being too heavy for him 
in those remote solitudes, he must return to 
Europe. After a brief visit 
house, he crossed to the Rhineland, and there 


-at Bonn he unexpectedly met his old tutor 


him appeared, and broke out in such scene of 


grief, that the interview ended in a marriage 
engagement, and a promise to abandon this 
enterprise. 
obstacles and engagements,” were pleaded to 
Torrijos, and the plea accepted. Boyd, with 
his money, Was more essential, and he, with 
two or three English sympathizers, and 
Torrijos with his Spaniards, contrived all 
to meet at Gibraltar. Soon after the de- 
parture of this Spanish expedition, Sterling 
was married, 2nd November, 1830. A few 
weeks after his marriage he fell dangerously 
ill, and lay prostrate till life was almost 
despaired of. Pulmonary disease was the 
apparent cause, but along with this the 
agitation of the past few months had been 
too much for him. With the advancing 
seazon health revived, but the doctors inti- 
uated that consumption was threatened, and 
change of climate was necessary. Here was 
asad blight to his hopes, and check to his 
busy activities! An uncle of his mother, a 
Conyngham from Derry, had after an indus- 
tous and adventurous life realized large 
property from a sugar estate in the island of 
St. Vincent. He had lately died, leaving 
the property to the Sterling family. It was 
preposed that John and his wife should for 
ihe present go out to the West Indies. by 
which his health would be benefited, and at 
the same time the family property would be 
wetter looked after. Cheerfully, with new 
hopes, and with his usual impetuosity, the 
Project was entered into. 
nthe early summer of 1831 they were 
wttled comfortably at Brighton estate, St. 
Wy ee pleased evidently with the romance 
* topical residence, sending to England 
inimated descriptions of the scenery and 
“eety among which they were thrown. One 
“ter contains a detailed account of a terrible 
“mado which devastated the island; another 
— e slavery, and of negro condition and 
ald Ee - the fall of the year, a first 
1S) was ard, was born, and the winter of 
spent in peaceful domestic happiness. 
fens au, pane brought disastrous tidings 
cea and the Spanish democrat 
tere. On the last night of No- 


a 


Tem +e : : : 3 
= Torrijos, with fifty-five companions, 
om Bovd was the only Englishman, 


tom Gibraltar in two small vessels 
been on ne. Spanish guardships had 
tle vege watch, and on giving chase, the 
— ‘essels had to run ashore, when the 


and friend, Julius Hare. Finding Sterling in 
such mood of mind, Hare had much earnest 


| communication with him, ending in persuasion 


“Jil health, and insuperable | 


to undertake the clerical profession, and offer 
of curacy at his own living of Herstmonceaux, 
in Sussex. Sterling returned to England be- 


| fore many months, was ordained deacon at Chi- 
chester, on Trinity Sunday, and in June, 1834, 


was installed at Herstmonceaux. ‘ A rash, 
false, unwise, and unpermitted step,” Carlyle 


'says, ‘‘recorded here in flat reproval of it, 


and in mere pitying condemnation of it.” 
Deeming it the crowning error of his poor 
friend’s life, with unusual vehemence, and in 


to his father’s | 


I dismissed my spirit to the Mystie Isle of 
Avallon—the Hesperides of Cambrian song, 
and thence brought back, from Arthur and 
Launcelot, from Merlin and Lamorae, the 
tale of what befell in Castle Powys, in the year 
of Grace five hundred and twenty-five.” Mr. 
Morgan, in his preface, then lays down the 
fundamental rules of the Attic drama, and 
enlarges upon those points in which he appears 
to fancy he has been successful. 

That the author is a gentleman of liberal 
education, refined taste, an elegant turn of 
mind, and possesses a devout love for the 
beautiful, is clear. There is much in his pre- 
face which bespeaks him all this, but he has 
sadly mistaken his powers in imagining that 
he could write Tragedy. He had a very in- 
teresting but a romantic legend to deal with; 
and his first mistake is in the attempt to put 
the Greek toga upon a lay figure so purely 
Gothie as the legend of Ida de Galis. As 


-reasonable would it be to build a row of Tonic 


columns within the walls of York Minster. 
The next mistake made by Mr. Morgan is 
in faneying that he can write poetry at all, or 


| that he possesses any one of the essential quali- 


ties required for the production of a tragic 
poem. We find language to which has been 


'viven, by much labour, the heavy rhythm of 


| 


his most characteristic style, the biographer | 
breaks forth into a wild flow of utterance, half 


oath, half grumble, in the chaos of which word- 
storm we discern ‘ transcendental Coleridge 
moonshine,” ‘ Will-o’-wisps for loadstars,” 
‘unutterable boiling mud-oceans of hypocrisy 
and unbelievability,” ‘ brutal living atheism, 
and damnable dead putrescent cant.” Of 
such style of speech there is wonderfully 


the ‘Classic’ drama; we have numberless 
allusions to classie story, and mythology is 
employed to help out the halting speeches of 
the ancient Welsh chieftains, but no poetry. 
Lamorac de Galis, Prince of Venedotia, or 
North Wales, talks of * Lydian emperors,’ of 
‘palaces and Parthenons,’ of ‘ bright Mars, 


‘immortal God,’ of Hereules, Adonis, and the 


little in the present work, the author, after | 


this paroxysm, carrying on his narrative with 
tolerable coherence and calmness. 

The life of Sterling is divided by his bio- 
erapher into two parts, the first ending with 
his taking holy orders, and entering the 
Anglican church. Thus far we have brought 
the narrative, reserving for another notice the 
second part of the volume, containing the 
sequel of Sterling’s history, and the general 
view of his life and character. 
leave him, in the summer of 1854, in his 
twenty-ninthyear, in quiet Herstmonceaux, on 
the edge of Pevensey Level, commencing the 
duties of his curacy. 





Tda de Galis. A Tragedy of Powys Castle. 
By the Rey. W. Morgan. Bateman and 
Hardwicke. 


other creations of the Grecian muse. We 
have a rival Welsh Prince, Claudius de 
Claudas, the Iachimo of this old British story, 
using such language as the following :— 

“No; he’s drugged 


With Cupid’s poison deeper than the Danite 
In Philistia’s lap.” 


And— 
“She is a girl, 


Jorn like Athené of her father’s brain, 
Sans sense of womanhood,” 


| And— 


Meanwhile we | 


* We are too worldly-old to peep 
Through Cupid's spectacles —what she has, she 1s; 
Had she no havings but her faculties, 
She might he wooed by fools, but not by thee, 
Now 1s she heiress of Valencia’s throne, 
And therefore worth ten thousand dowerless girls, 
Though each combined the charms Apelles sought 
Through Pui equal to be 
Great Cornwall's unity.” 


We have heard of Cupid's blindness, but 


that he wore spectacles is new to us. The 


-lonian Tr tlms 


'drama is, however, full of similar novelties, 


as, for example, the daughter of this Claudius, 


Tuts is an example of one of the mistakes | 


which educated and intelligent men not un- 
frequently fall into. Mr. Morgan, according 
to his own account, reposing one wintry even- 
ing in his cottage at Tregynon, with Aristotle's 


Treatise on the Drama in his hand, abandoned 
himself to reveries connected with the era of | 


that magnificent philosopher. These reveries 


‘led to the following reflections:—‘ Is it pos- 


i . eae ' 
party, after brief, unavailing defence, | 


ene 
taken prisoners. After hasty express 


os _ anid, military execution must 
t Nall forthwith. So poor patriot 
Timtiog and his a te 


sible to assist in restoring her true religious 
province to the Muse of .1schylus. of Sopho- 
cles, of Euripides, of A gatho, of Shakspeare, 
of Milton? 


Tragedy on the Ionian principle cannot be 


I will try, I said, whether a) ’ rge is 1 
seeming evidence by which it is supported, 


i 


evolved from one of the many legends of my | 


native land of Venedotia. ! 
bitter winds of the protracted winter of 


followers, Boyd included, | 1850-1851 howled over the hills of Tregynon, 





So, whilst the | 


‘sans sense of womanhood,’ asks— 


* Tlast thou a se 
Adult like old Denealion’s in a night 
From some gealogte stone, that Im dismissed 
To the dumb conrent of Puthaa rae, 
Where ‘ ipse divits’ are the scholar’s code ?” 


Sueh, however, is the poetic substanee of 
this attempt to restore the Tragie drama to 
its original ‘ true religious province.’ 

That every justice may be done by us to 
the author, we have carefully sought for and 
selected the follow ing best written and least ob- 


jectionable passage in his play for quotation. 


Claudins has accused Ida de Galis of 
adultery, for purposes of his own. Her hus- 
band cannot believe her guilty; but the 


manner in which the charge is made, and the 


give birth to many doubts. In the agony of 
suspicion, Lamarac de Galis is met by his wife 
Ida, who is not yet aware of the accusation ; 
she exclaims, after a sort of soliloquy :— 
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** Oh, why this cloud 
On Lamorac’s gracious face that erst but now 
With such effulcence beamed, as if within 
The truant sun from its diurnal round 
Transferred its presence there ? 

** LamMorac. Give me thine hand— 
Divines asseverate that sin is foul, 

Uglier than the Lazar's hideous corpse 
Fest’ring with nameless progenies. They lie— 
Thou art profound in sin, yet the great Heavens 
Iilumed with marshalled hierarchies, are not 

So rich in stars as thou in beauties. 

*“Tpa. What frightful prelude’s this ? 

‘Lam. This stature is perfection for the love 
That Kings should lip—no inch but what encasques 
A costly excellence ; this fairy foot 
Is motion’s symmetry ; this robe of hair 
Saddens the glory that surrounds the crown 
Of seraphs. Oh, thou Incarnate Devil! 

Was Lucifer before he fell like thee ? 

‘‘Ipa. Let me breathe, my Lord, I'm faint. 

“ Lam, Be so, this once— 
For being the Lily’s child, nursed by the Rose, 
Thy native sovereignty higher aspires 
In features than complexion—let me look 
On thee. 

*‘Tpa. Beseech you, I cannot stand. 

“ Lam. Here at these feet a devotee once knelt— 
Had trumpet-tongued Eternity passed by, 
Not then would he have noticed her or asked 
The way she parted. My happiness was when 
T was a blinded worshipper; often 
In witching accents hast thou prayed me rise, 
*Till the rich clusters of this drooping vine 
Mantled my brow: yet I knelt on, conscious 
Of nought but blessedness, only not to lose 
The vision of thy presence. Would such bliss 
Had never been or such were still! Ah me! 
Except for memory the nether Fiends 
Would ne’er miss Paradise. 

“TA, Oh, Lamorac, Lamorac, my heart ! 


** Lam. Repose it here— the world hasthemin millions— | 


T wearied Heaven with prayers to grant me one, 
Only one, faithful and pure. I asked too much 
For man—they gave me this. 


eIRd. I fear thee—thy mien 
Is terrible and full of presages. 
“Lam. Be still—I am not mad, 


Only infatuate: my brain is right 
And with distinctive judgments can pronounce 
On learned theories —but feel thou here, 
Here where thine hand is—’tis there I'm wrong, 
But that’s not madness, merely misery. 

*‘Ipa. Impart it, Lamorac—relieve it here, 
It is my privilege. 


“Lam. Thy face can sympathise, so can thy tongue. 


Precious orator! canst thou not charm me 
To eestacies of faith again ? 

“TDA, I have displeased thee— 
Hleaven is my witness T know not how. 

‘Lam. 'Tis safer to subpoena Heaven than men 
For witnesses. Heaven speaks not now or else 
What moralist is he dare censor be 
In this defaulting Whole ? Who dare convict 
The emaciate thief for blotting with his thumb 
The prohibition in the Eighth Decree, 

Were this celestial evidence in Court 

To damn the Judge for breaking with both hands 
The same Imperial Table through the Tenth 

By multiplied ambitions? Who dare usurp 

The Church's robe to preach on sanctity, 

If the Recording Angel stood confessed 

Amongst his auditors ? or who presume 

At supercilious distance to reject 

The piteous penitent, if he perceived 

Th’ Accusing Witness note with present eye 
The self-set precedent to bring it forth 

For sure reprisal in the Day of Doom ? 

Such witnesses there are, but being unseen 

We act as if they were not, heeding more 

The presence palpable of babbling flesh 

Than all pure Heaven's invisibles. We'll hear 
At their predestined time their evidence— 

Thou hast displeased me, vet thou knowest not how ? 

**Tpa. Noact can I recall, but what derived 
Its impulse and intent from truest love. 

My duties paid to thee have pleasures been 
Blessing their paver doubly —be what thou wert, 
Speak one endearing term, one smile, for indeed 
My eyes being full can scarcely recognise 

My Husband's face : in something I have erred 
I do confess, but much it cannot be 

And most unwittingly— grant that to me 

And thus with pardon seal a penitent. 


** Lam. Not much! she does confess! 
What thinks she much ? 
“Iba. Would I were dead, 


To he past thinking —to live unloved 
Is far more painful than to die. 


** Lam. To live unloved ? aye, but by whom ? 
**Ipa. By whom alone my soul has life. 
“Lam. Who's he ? 


[Ip A casts herself on his neck.” 


She may well do so after such an unpoetical 
Shades * of JEschylus, of 
Sophocles, of Euripides, of Agatho, of Shak- 
speare, of Milton,” have ye been evoked for 


interrogatory. 


this! 
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Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Suc- 
cession of Great Britain. Vol. Il. By 
Agnes Strickland. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tuer second volume of this series contains 
the sequel of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, 
and a memoir of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the niece of Henry VIIIL., and mother of 
Lord Darnley. The former narrative opens 
with the birth of Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Linlithgow. The evil destiny of that un- 
happy princess frowned upon her cradle. 
Her father, James V., driven by the disastrous 
overthrow of his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
at Solway Moss, into a state of morbid me- 
lancholy bordering upon madness, and which, 
at the early age of thirty, was fast hurrying 
him to the tomb, instead of being present 
at his Queen’s accouchement, had shut him- 
self up in the palace of Falkland, where death 
released him from his sufferings a few days 
after the birth of his daughter:— 


‘Breaking through the restraints of all regal 


etiquette, he suffered no one to enter his chamber, 


save two or three of his most confidential attend- 
Among these was the venerable lion-king, 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, who had _ per- 
formed the duties of nurse and preceptor to him in 
his early days, and first awakened, with poetry and 
music, the expanding germs of his graceful genius. 
It must have been with no common grief that this 


oldest, and most attentive, of his early friends 
| watched the premature wreck of all those brilliant 


endowments which Heaven had lavished on the 
unfortunate Prince. James was dying in his thirty- 
first year of the sorrow of this world, for which 


| human physicians could, of course, devise no re- 
_medy. Disease of the mind in temperaments ardent 
and excitable as that of James V., quickly gene- 


rates bodily malady, and ‘he became,’ we are told, 
‘so heavy and dolorous, that he neither ate nor 


‘drank anything that had good digestion, and 
became so vehement sick that no man had hope of 
| his life.’ 


But still the one painful remembrance, 
which had swallowed up all others, was present 


| with him; for ever he harped in his old strain, 


‘Oh, fled is Oliver! Is Oliver ta’en?’ And these 
words he was heard to murmur to himself at in- 
tervals, as long as he retained the power of artieu- 
lation. In one of his moments of self-recollection, 


| however, ‘he sent for certain of his lords, both 
| spiritual and temporal, to give him counsel; but 
| ere they came, he was well nigh strangled with 


extreme melancholy. By this time the post came 
out of Linlithgow, showing the King good tidings 
that the Queen was delivered.’ The King briefly 
inquired, ‘whether it were man or woman that 
had been born to him?’ The messenger replied, 
that it was ‘ane fair daughter.’ ‘ Farewell,’ ex- 
claimed the King, with prophetic reference, ‘to 
the crown of Scotland: it came with a lass, and it 
will pass with a lass.’ 
lurks in this speech, the royal poet having chosen 


that noun feminine (still familiarly used in Scotland | 


for a girl), in pronouncing which he twice repeats 
the sorrowful ejaculation, alas! to express the dis- 
appointment of his last earthly hope. ‘ And so,’ 


continues the chronicler, ‘he commended himself | 
' acclamations and blessings on her gentle 


to Almighty God, and turned his back to his lords 
and his face to the wall.’”’ 

The suecession to the crown of Scotland 
thus depending on the frail life of a female 


infant, excited hope and cupidity in various | 
No queen had as yet swayed the | 
sceptre in that country, and the minority of, 


quarters. 


. . r . . 
an infant queen inspired forebodings of a 
long series of intrigue, tumult, and disaster. 
The Earl of Arran, who was the next heir to 


the crown, and who, after the short usurpa- | 


tion of his uncle, Cardinal Beton, had been 
appointed regent, or governor of the kingdom, 
openly expressed his desire of securing the 
succession by the marriage of the infant 





A melancholy equivoque | 


| fatherless babe, their sovere 
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princess with his eldest son, Lo 
Arran’s pretensions were, however, ec}; 
by those of Henry VIIL., who. mo. 'psed 
project long cherished by the English ; 
narchs of uniting Scotland to their yn saa 
demanded the hand of the youne Qu none, 
Scots for his son, Prince Edward. The . o 
bition of these powerful a 
both mother and child w 
Arran had, indeed, with 
pretended to waive his suit in favour of the 
English. monarch, but was still sys sched 
of a design to carry off both Mary a her 
infant to some strong place of his own. or to 
the Isles, where even the life of the voune 
Queen of Scots might not be secure from his 
ambition; whilst the violent and unseru hee 
Henry ,had directed his ambassado. ¢, 
tenry , | directed his ambassador, Sjr 
Ralph Sadler, to endeavour by all possible 
means to effect the separation of the mother 
and child. Under these cireumstances Mary 
of Lorraine felt that Linlithgow was no longer 
a safe place of residence, and determined on 
escaping to the castle of Stirling. Miss 
Strickland has worked up this incident into 
the following romantic narrative :— 

‘ But the days of chivalry were not over ; the royal 
widow and orphan of Scotland found champions in 
the hour of their utmost need among the loval 
portion of the nobles of that realm. Ten thousand 
brave men, led by two enamoured candidates for 
the hand of Mary of Lorraine, the Earls of Lennox 
and Bothwell, rivals, but united in the cause for 
her sake, accompanied by the Earls of Huntley, 
Argyll, and Home, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, and 
other gentlemen, rode from Stirling on the 21st of 
July, dashed into Linlithgow, and performed the 
gallant enterprise of rescuing the distressed queen 
and her royal infant from the peril that impended 
over them. Mary of Lorraine had not quitted 
Linlithgow since she took her chamber there in 
the preceding autumn, during the life of her lat 
lord, James V. He had been dead now more than 
seven months, and ever since she had, like a 
timorous bird, cowered in her nest with her pre- 
cious little one, sole surviving relic of their union, 
—not daring to take flight even for an hour, lest 
that dear object of her solicitude should be stolen 
away from her during her absence. 

‘Tt must have been a stirring moment withi 
the dowager’s palace when the first notes of the 
pibroch of the friendly clans were heard sounding 
through the long street of Linlithgow, as her de: 
liverers pressed onwards to the performance of their 
gallant enterprise. The guardian lake of those 
grey, melancholy towers, surviving witnesses of al 
the varied passions of the scene, reflected in “ 
crystal mirror the array of plumed and tartanec 
Highland chiefs, and Lowland nobles and knights 

ily isoned, who drew bridle on its green 
gaily caparisoned, whe eile the 
margin that auspicious summer day, while ‘ 
order of the queen’s departure was — 
What thrilling interest must have —_ sed 
generous hearts when the royal widow, ¥ goon 
been so long secluded from the public eye, 1 her 
forth in her mourning weeds, and presente’ 
ion lady Queen Mary 
™ romage of their 

ead!” 
y raids and 

Those days of border warfare, of raids 0° 

: he - similar scenes of Te 
forays, furnished many 510 nnd? 

7. % ‘Lo interest; witness We 
mantic and novel-like interest; he Earl of 
following account of the escape of t Fy by the 
Huntley, one of the prisoners ma Huntley 
English at the battle of Pinkie 1 My. 
liad obtained permission to oie A border, 
peth, twelve miles from the Scotts 


to have an interview with his wife: 
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rd Hamilton. 


Suitors threatened 
ith many dangers. 
feigned patriotism 


to her loyal lieges, to receive the hom 


F . ag j attendan® 
‘¢ Meantime his countess, ye aces ry nstead of 
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on the queen dowager at Hols ae 


c intrived two € 
le arrangemen 
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a yee 
-achis escape, and that the said George would 
ting at the back of the town on the night 
* his arrival, with a servant and two fleet steeds 
. ne for himself, and one for his faithful squire 
ide Innes, in case he should find an opportunity 
of slipping out to join them. After supper, the 
ear] sat down to play at cards with his keepers ; 
but being far more interested in the chances for 
effecting his escape than in those of the game, he 
rose UP, went to the window, opened it, and looked 
forth, when, perceiving by a preconcerted sits 
that Kerr was in waiting, and all thing , in 
readiness for the enterprise, and that the night 
was very dark, he suddenly remembered that he 
was a stranger, unacquainted with a step of the 
way, and rashly gave utterance to his perplexity 
in the following quaint stanza of one of the rugged 
ditties of his native land :— 
Ane mirk night, 
Ane weary wight, 
Ane wilsum way, 
And know not wherato gae— 
God be my guide.’ 


be in wai 


- 


“These lines, suiting his own case so completely, 
he had no sooner repeated than he repented of his 
want of caution, especially when Sir Ralph Avaine, 
his captor, who kept a jealous watch on everything 
he said and did, inquired the meaning of his stave. 
He replied that it was an ancient Scotch adage, 
first spoken by the old Earl of Morton, on his 
death-bed, and since used as a sort of proverb in 
that realm. Then, for removing all suspicion, he 
took up his cards, and recommenced the game; but 
after a little while he gave his cards to another to 
play for him, while he absented himself on some 
plausible excuse, and, as quickly as he could, stole 
out of the back door of his lodging with his man 
John Innes, where they were met by Kerr, who 
sfely conveyed them over the Border to his own 
house by Tweedside.”’ 

Mary had a diflicult course to steer, in order 
to counteract the designs of the Governor, and 
ofthe Enzlish party, as well as to carry out 
her own, which were to unite her daughter 
witha son of France. If, for this purpose, 
she employed some female arts, they may, 
perhaps, in her situation, be deemed excusable. 
She was still young and handsome, and did 
not seruple to turn the passion which her 
personal charms, and perhaps, too, her lofty 
station, excited to her own political advantage. 
With this view she encouraged the suits both 
of Lennox and Bothwell without the slightest 
intention of rewarding either with her hand. 
lennox, however, soon perceived that he was 
duped. He complained to the court of France 
ofthe conduct of the Queen and of her ad- 
vser, Cardinal Beton, in deluding him with 

se hopes, transferred his services to the 

English party, and ultimately married Lady 
Margaret Douglas, the niece of Henry VIIL., 
‘vy whom he became the father of Lord 
0 ley, the future husband of the young 
“teen of Scots. The following passage, show- 
ag the result of his complaints to the French 


ey “Ls . : 
rs exhibits a curious picture of the manners 
ot the times :— 





a 
— De Lorge (who had arrived in Scotland | 
aaa his cote mem England) came to Stirling to | 
bs emer to Mary of Lorraine, a stormy 
ber privy ct, 9 between the Cardinal and him in 
mete ke amber on this subject—rather a delicate 
Cae et all things considered. De Lorge asked 
Lp faith are “a plain terms ‘why he did not 
led him fra a Earl of Lennox, after he had 
by promisin . the service of the King, his master, 
‘ husbany nd make him (Governor of Scotland, 
tim to leave A the Queen’s Grace, thus causing 
by, ad co country where his honourable living 
toeked and e wo Scotland, where he was only 
eplainine ha gah The Cardinal, instead of 
%y one ee it was out of his power to make 
£s Seilinmens of the realm without the consent 
ady’s privil _ and that the Queen had used a 

*ge in changing her mind, if she had 


j 
' 


difficulties and inconsistencies. 


ever intended to honour the said Earl with her 
hand, lost his temper, and told De Lorge in direct 
words that he lied. The fiery soldier at this insult 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


| 


clenched his hand, and, unrestrained by the presence | 
of the Queen, hit the Cardinal so vengeful a blow | 


that it hurled him against the door: then flinging 
himself upon the privileged person of his antagonist, 


he would have stabbed him then and there, if 


several persons had not hastened to separate them.” 


graver hue, and can hardly be justified by “a 
lady’s privilege to change her mind.” It is, 


indeed, somewhat difficult to discover what | 


her religious sentiments really were. In the 
earlier part of her life she appears to have 
been a bigoted papist, whilst in her last 
moments she was attended by a Protestant 
minister; thus reversing the course of her 
friend Margaret of Valois, who after going 
beyond the sober reformers, and protecting 
the leaders of an Anabaptist sect, died at last 
in the Roman Catholic faith. Miss Strick- 
land treats her heroine with much tenderness 
on this point, and altogether rejects the 
charge brought against her by Knox, in his 
‘History of the Reformation,’ of inducing 


Bothwell to surrender George Wishart into | st gp 
the hands of Cardinal Beton, to undergo the | 2", together omits to mention, 1s, that 


Her own version of 


punishment of heresy. 
the matter is as follows:— 

*‘Puring the deliberations of the clerical con- 
vention, Beton learned that George Wishart was 
at the house of Cockburn of Ormiston, in East 





the force to extort the prisoner from him, had 
he been otherwise inclined. The Governor 
and Cardinal together could not capture 
Wishart without his assistance, and therefore 
he was strong enough to retain him. With 
regard to Mary’s motives, she was at that 
time a bigoted Catholic, as appears from the 
reception she had given a year or two before 


’ ° . * | » y ‘| vere ? ¢ “he - 
Mary’s coquetting with the two religious | t° the Pope’s legate, who had come to recom 


-parties which then divided Scotland is of a_ mend persecution, as well as by her pilgrimage 


on foot to the shrine of the Virgin at Mus- 


; Man. 


'selburgh; and therefore, though gore J 


opposed to the Cardinal, the fancied interests 
of religion might have been paramount in her 
mind to all other considerations. The argu- 
ment drawn from Bothwell’s dissatisfaction 
with the Queen—which, by the way, it was 
very clumsy of Knox to mention if he was 
forging the story—may naturally enough 
carry greater weight than it deserves with 
our fair authoress, unacquainted with the 
power which the returning smiles of a mistress 
may exercise over the weak and vain heart of 
That Mary applied for Bothwell’s con- 


_fiscatedestates some yearsafterwards, is totally 


Lothian, and sent a party of his servants to seize | 


him. 


His authority being denied, he induced the | 


Governor to order the Earl of Bothwell to act in | 


his official capacity as sheriff of the county for the 
arrest. Bothwell, at the head of five hundred men, 
proceeded to Ormiston, and demanded George 
Wishart, who, according to Knox, was only re- 
signed on the condition of Bothwell promising that 
no injury should befall him. Whether it is pro- 
bable that such promise was made by any sheriff, 
who had come with five hundred men at his back 
to arrest a person supposed to be amenable to the 
laws, we do not presume to decide; but even if he 
did, he was prevented from keeping it, not by the 


beside the question. But a strong corrobora- 
tion of Knox's story, and which Miss Strick- 


Spotiswood also states that Bothwell yielded 
up Wishart at the entreaty of the Queen 
Dowager. For as that author regarded 
Knox's History as a spurious composition, 
and denounces in severe terms its seurrilities 
against Mary of Lorraine, he would hardly 
have borrowed from it a story to her preju- 
dice, but must have drawn it from some other 
source which he considered more authentic. 

The origin of Knox's virulence is recorded 
in another passage :— 

‘‘Unluckily for herself, this Princess had pro- 


'voked the animosity of John Knox by her con 


temptuous treatment of the letter which he, by the 
desire of his congregation, addressed to her in the 


| year 1556, exhorting her to eschew the errors of 


blandishments of the Queen Dowager, but by the | 
compulsory power of a warrant of the Privy Council, | 
enjoining him, under the extreme penalty of trea- | 


son, to surrender Mr. George Wishart into the 
hands of the Governor, or some person authorised 
by him for that purpose.” 

Miss Strickland further supports this view 
by the following arguments: 
Mary was then holding a separate court at 
Stirling, which was the nucleus of the opposi- 
tion party, and at the head of which was 
Angus, the sworn enemy of the Cardinal; 
that Bothwell, according to Knox himself, was 
at this time on ill terms with her, and that no 
reconciliation took place at this period is 
shown by her obtaining a grant of his confis- 
cated estates upon his treasonable correspon- 
dence with England being discovered; and 
lastly, that Mary then stood in need of the 


_ support of the Protestant party in her scheme 


of supplanting the Governor. But Miss 
Strickland’s own version is not without its 
If Bothwell 
merely acted in his official capacity as high 
sheriff, why did he refuse to give up his 
prisoner till compelled by the authority of a 
warrant? His reluctance strongly confirms 
Knox’s story of the promise, which is also 
mentioned by Lindsay. 


that Queen | ci 
royal lady, whose elevated position, of course, 


Rome, and become one of his hearers. The peculiar 
phraseology in which it was couched, combined 
with the droll orthography and northern idiom, 
produced a very different effect from what was 
intended ; for, the letter being presented to her by 
Alexander, Earl of Gleneairn, ‘when she read it, 
she delivered it,’ says Knox, ‘to that proud prelate, 
Beton, Bishop of Glasgow, and said in mockaye, 
‘Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil,’’—meaning 
a pasquinade. Levity on such a subject was un- 
becoming in any one; but especially so from a 


embittered the sarcasm. Knox was himself a 
jester, and a shrewd one; but persons most ad- 
dicted to the use of personal irony are least dis- 
posed to tolerate offensive witticisms from others. 
It may be that a keen perception of the ridiculous 


' renders them more sensitive to the sting of such 


The warrant was | 


probably a mere salve for his conscience and | 


reputation, since he could not well plead the 


seductions of the Queen in extenuation of his | 
few years afterwards (1550,) Mary paid her 


breach of faith. It is clear, at all events, 


that the mere warrant would not have had | 


shafts than persons of milder manners, whose 
organs of wit and destructiveness are less irritably 
developed. The rash jest of Mary of Lorraine was 
never forgiven by Knox, not even when the lips 
that uttered it were cold in death, and for ever 
closed in the silence of the grave.” 

Mary’s general deportment was, however, 
mild and amiable, though not deficient in 
firmness, and thus well calculated to carry 
her through the stormy times in which her 
lot was cast. We have already mentioned 
that one of the objects which lay nearest her 
heart was to protect her infant p Mme from 
the rough wooing of Henry VIIL., and subse- 
quently of the Protector | Holeennec and thus 
to secure her hand for the Dauphin instead of 
the Prince of Wales. This ni effected by 
sending the young Queen into France. 


daughter a visit in that country, and on her 
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return passed through London. The follow- 
ing is an account of an interview which she 
had with the young King Edward VI. on 
this occasion :— 


‘In some old book eagerly devoured in early 
days, but whose title-page was gone, I remember 
to have read a more diffuse account of the conversa- 
tion between our gracious boy-king and the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland than Leslie, or any of my 
tangible authorities, record, commencing, naturally 
enough, by Edward inquiring of her how she liked 
England? ‘I like it passing well,’ was the polite 
alle ‘but of all that I have seen therein I am 
best pleased with its king.’ ‘ Yet ye would not 
have me to your son,’ rejoined the young monarch 
reproachfully. To which she courteously replied, 
‘ That if the question had not been moved till they 
two met, the case had probably been different ; but 
that his marriage with her daughter had been sought 
in such uncivil fashion as highly to commove the 
people of Scotland against it; for the barbarities 
committed by the Duke of Somerset and others of 
the English commanders, had rendered the name 
of England hateful in her daughter’s realm.’ Lesley 
tells us that Edward, in most effectuous manner, 
urged the royal mother to persuade the King of 
France to relinquish the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots with his son the Dauphin, and agree to her 
fulfilling the matrimonial treaty which had, in the 
first place, been made between him and her, with 
the consent of the governor and estates of Scotland, 
being, as he affirmed, most meet for the union of 
both their realms, the staunching of blood, and 
perpetual quietness in time to come; adding, in 
sterner tone, ‘I assure you, that whosoever mar- 
rieth her shall not have her with kindness from me, 
but I shall be enemy to him in all times coming.’ 

‘*The queen mother replied, ‘The fault that he 
had not her daughter, was in the rigorous pursuit 
made with fire and sword by the Protector and 
others of his council against the realm of Scotland, 
that forced the nobles to seek support from France, 
and they were in consequence enforced to send 
their Queen there. Such fashion of wooing, she 
repeated, was not the way to win a lady and 





_ pular,’ ‘ playing the understrapper.’ 


sovereign princess by heritage in marriage, who | 


should rather be sought by courteous, humane, 
and gentle behaviour, than by rigorous, cruel, and 
extreme pursuit.’ Nor did the royal widow forget 
to ald, what was perhaps the truth, ‘that if they 


had commenced by seeking her goodwill, who was | 


the mother of the young Queen, instead of attempt- 
ing to use compulsory measures, she might have 
shown herself more favourable in the matter.’ In 
conclusion, and to rid herself of Edward's impor- 
tunity, she was fain to promise to mention his 
desire to the King of France, and her kindred, 
when she returned to Scotland.” 

Her departure from London is thus de- 
scribed :— 


**Mary of Lorraine commenced her homeward | 


progress November 6th. On the morning of that 
day, she and her company rode through the city, 
from the Bishop of London's palace at St. Paul's, 
on horseback, attended, says King Edward, ‘ by 
divers ladies, as my cousin Margaret, the Duchesses 
of Richmond and Northumberland, who brought 
the Queen Dowager through Cheapside and Corn- 
hill.’ She was escorted in her progress through 
London by the Master of the Horse, Lord Pem- 


broke, with a hundred cavaliers mounted on great | 


horses, wearing embroidered velvet coats, velvet 
hats, and white feathers, and gold chains. The 
Duke of Northumberland commanded another 


javelins and badges. 


with his badge of the gold faleon. Bishopsgate was 


then standing, and within the » the C a : 
g gate the Chamber. | must remind you that I do not consider myself 


lain of London presented the royal guest with one 
hundred marks, evidently as a parting gift. And 
there met her the gentlemen of Middlesex, with a 
hundred horse; and she was conveyed out of the 
realm, being met in every shire with gentlemen.” 
The remainder of her life was spent in 





to extend that of the Scottish crown. In the 
former she was successful, by wresting the 
regency from the weak and vacillating Arran; 
but she was forced to abandon her designs 
on the liberty of the people and the power of 
the nobles. She attained the regency princi- 
pally through the support of the reformers ; 
yut to steer between the two religious parties 
which then divided Scotland was a difficult 
and dangerous enterprise, and the last days 
of her life were embittered, and perhaps 
brought to a premature close, by the rebellion 
of her Calvinistic subjects. She left to her 
daughter a kingdom torn by domestic faction. 
The history of that unfortunate Queen pre- 
sents a signal instance of the vanity of all 
human projects. The crowns of England 
and Scotland were destined to become united 
in her issue, in spite of the means adopted by 
Mary of Lorraine to prevent it, yet in a 
manner totally at variance with the designs 
of Henry VIII. Instead of Scotland being 
annexed to the English crown as a marriage 
portion, a Scottish king ascended the throne 
of England. 

We have devoted so much space to Mary 
of Lorraine, that we have none to spare for 
the Lady Margaret Douglas. Both lives will 
be Psion equal to the rest of the series; but in 
a work that enjoys so extensive a popularity, 
we should be glad to see a little more attention 
paid to purity of style. We allude to such 
expressions as ‘depute,’ for ‘communicate’ 
(news); ‘ predicatory labours,’ for ‘ labours in 
sreaching;’ ‘ notation,’ for ‘ record;’ ‘ interpo- 
late,” for ‘remark by the way,’ or ‘ parentheti- 
cally,’ &&. Sometimes we find words that are 
not English; as ‘locale,’ for site. ‘ secretive,’ 
apparently for uncommunicative; and some- 
times absolute vulgarisms, as ‘ playing the po- 
The very 


first sentence contains two errors. More ae- 


curacy in dates, too, would not be amiss. A | 


. . . 
page 1s devoted to the inquiry whether Mary 
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Stuart was born on the Sth or 9th of Decem- | 


ber, yet the year 1551 is given instead of 
1512; and the assassination of Beton is placed 
in 1556 instead of 1546. 





Lady Avice; a Story of the Day. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 


‘Lapy Avice’ is a queer book, by an inex- 


is avoided. 


perienced hand; diilicult to read, and yet | 
tempting the reader; crammed with French, | 
German, Italian, and age lie gas | 


so; disregarding all rules of composition, yet 
indicating a variety and extent of reading not 
usually exhibited by novelists. But l'art de 


conter is evidently a mystery to the author; he | was 
| Roma’s almost morbid fears of h 


teazes and perplexes you as with the random 


talk of a volatile restless talker; people are | 


introduced, made much of, and dropped again; 
sections of the subject seem only opened to 
be closed. Who is who, and what relation 
the various characters bear to each other, we 
have not made out. Conscious of his rambling 
diseursiveness, the author thus apologetically 


: _ defends it:— 
hundred horsemen, as richly attired, with new. 
Winchester, the Lord Trea. | 
surer, broughtathird hundred gay cavaliers, adorned | 


‘But Iam keeping you too long, my fair reader, 
and you are already wondering where all this long 
skein will find an end, and be ‘pirned’ off neatly. 
I have warned you it is not a regular novel, and 


bound to transmute Was Mir Scheiat, that which 
appears to me into current coin, if it be not real 
metal. I cannot make it ‘what 
you please :’ but I tell you simply things as I have 
known them to be, or as they might well be. 1 
dare say you think I have brought too many people 


was Sie aollen 


attempts to consolidate her own power, and , before you, and that Lady Avice is not nearly “He stooj 
\ 


ee 
enough my heroine. In real-life events and o: 

umstances do not always eddy Cor of ee = 
round one individual, I observe. And Ore 
heart has a history, and each history oe 
a zenith, and a sunset, yet very many ne 
of each other, and we each work out ; = eee 
while more or less entangled or interest yet 
serving those of others. Sometimes “ati a 
seem to sit with our own destiny in our I; : 
thread scarcely twisted, upon a sunny hil] pr om 
we can trace the operations, and the heasi 
and the joinings of the many-col 
for others.” , 


} 


& beginning 


breakings. 
ured woof spun 

This defence is often set up. A man writes 
a novel—cannot fulfil the conditions of fiction 
—and tries to evade them by declaring that 
he does not aim at “the regular novel.” 
Why then call it a novel?—why adopt the 
form’ It is like incompetent dramatists 
superfluously declaring their productions were 
not meant for the stage—then why choose 
the stage form? The author of ‘ Lady Avice’ 
7 the old fallacy, “In real life, events 
and circumstances do not always eddy con. 
spicuously round one individual.” What 
then? Is Art to take the very form of the 
Real? Is it not, in its essence. a Representa- 
tion by Selection? If the Novel took the 
form of the Real, a thousand volumes would 
not tell one story! The artist has to express 
in three volumes or one, what is typical, 
characteristic; and upon his skill in selection 
depends his success. For the sake of his 
story, he must concentrate his lights; the 
central figure must be his study—all around 
it only serving to aid his representation. 
Shall we tell the author what is the effect of 
his mistaken imitation of the forms of the 
Real? Weariness! His aim being to entrap 
our attention, and excite our interest, he may 
guess how well fitted for such a purpose is a 
process which has that effect. 

The story—such as it is—is so poor and 
improbable, that we will not do the work the 
injury of recording it; for not therein does 
the interest lie. It lies in the queerness and 
novelty of the book. ‘The circulating library 
The common tricks are eschewed. 
A certain animation and vigour live in its 


| pages, opening buds of promise for the future. 


The author's passion for queer names is almost 
as great as that of Dickens. _Lady Avice 18 
by no means a pleasant or familiar sound; 
what are we to say to Mr. Bynopson, Lady 
Keffsdale, Sir Colin Rysstay, Lord Binglinun, 
Hervie Ashill, Charamille, Zina, and Eda? 
As aset-off against our blame, we will quote 
one brief charming scene, to show how nicely 


and truthfully the author can write at limes: 
‘* Avice, of course, Was puzzled often to « xplain 
rself, to a mil 
without making 
and without 


led. It was 


so little apt to refine and analyze— 
her seem guilty of a real indiscretion, 
naming Hervie Ashill; but she succeeded. | 
not for her, but for Roma, to mention _* leis 
passion of Hervie to her husband, and to ge 
if she dared, her fears of her dwelling p reer’ 
recollection : and Roma did not yet dare. Avice S” 
vised her to have no concealments from 08 "1 ae 
Roma trembled lest she should og ee “ 
Hervie Ashill. At last, one evemng, agwe Aired 
the next room arranging the sofa, te which Aire 
was to carry Roma; she had been ver} fell upot 
the day, it was now sunset, and the oh I ‘le aa 
the head and figure of Avice, as 10 the it ined 
drawing-room she bent over the weg ot 
observed to Roma how pretty gehen 1 ere we, 
‘«* Ves,’ she replied, ‘she Is & goo “ 
and she looks like one, in that halo. 
«Come, let me put you into 1t a, 


caressingly. 


very silent 4+ 


' anid \)fred 


. ne 
ed to lift her from her bed, where © 
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— 
ay dressed ; she put her hand upon his neck a 

“sq him close to her. 

«« Alfred,” said she, ‘Iam not ‘fit for a halo—] 
am not good nor holy—do not be in a hurry; I am 
sot fit yet for the destiny of an angel! Let me 
day a little till that glory is gone, and let me tell 
vou, Alfred, something that makes me feel, till 
‘ou know it, unfit to be your little wife—your own 
ee What can make you unfit to be my wife,’ 
aid he, sadly, ‘except my having neglected you, 
' ; Roma ?’ 

Pad turned pale and red when she spoke of 
entering the halo, and looked relieved at the turn 
the discourse had taken. 

“She, with her hand still upon his shoulder, rose 
yp a little, and laid her head there too. Then 
asting down her long black eyelashes, she said: 

«é Alfred, would you hate any one who had loved 
me before you knew me ?’ 

“He started and trembled, but answered: 

“*No, Roma.’ 

“Fig tone was a little altered, and Roma _aised 
her large dark eyes to his. 

“*No,’ said she, ‘I knew you would not—-you 
would rather like to have been preferred above all, 
Alfred !” 

“The sound of the last word was inexpressibly 
musical and Joving. 

“‘T do not know why 
tinued; ‘but I could not 
you,’ 

“He stooped and kissed her fondly at this simple 
confession. 

“*Could I help that, Alfred? or could I help 
ay one else having loved me first?” 

“*No, Roma, darling.’ 

“She saw her progress, and putting her other 
tand upon his arm, she continued: 

“*But I had never been in love, Alfred, till then.’ 
) “The quick blushes rushed all over her face and 
: neck. He pressed her to his heart. 
| ‘And Imarried you, so happily, so gladly; I 
thought life would be so perfect—I forgot that I 
was not perfect.’ 

“He started again ; but Roma answered him by 
‘loving glance, and by the words, . 


a liked me,’ she con- 
1elp its making me love 


_— 


““Tforgot I might sometimes be dull or cross.’ 
«Never! never!’ he exclaimed. 

. Yes, Alfred, when you were not with me! 
: and I began to find that happy as I was, really, I 
s ould feel discontented when Iwas alone. And I 
, wa afraid, Alfred, I did not love you half enough. 
t : ‘know never seem to do so much as I ought, 
18 war Alfred, because Iam too variable in temper ; 
\: 4 bat I do love you!’ . 
y “She put the other hand higher up, so that both 
1 "ere round his neck, and he pressed her lovingly 

w his heart. : 

te a ‘Just then, I saw the person who used to love 
. me aud it came into my heart to be frightened, 
sl ‘fear he should love me still.’ 


“és 


—_ loosened his hold, 
ii No, Alfred, you must not let me go; I am 
_ and yours only—in heart and soul.’ 
ns ~ oe no resisting the strong truthfulness, 
ut ‘ g love of that ery. 
‘But, Alfred, 












= - =... : I was silly, very silly; and 
“4 min terible t. hot see the danger, it became 
a &, I should "4 me. I felt that if you were with 
4 teaghts w, . quite safe ; but that my own silly 
“ . ®] came va hase. perhaps be ruled perfectly, and 
“1 Bolt ay: I would not deceive you, Alfred, 
~ ween» you everything. Mr. Ashill never for 
ey wre spol eminded me of his love for me. He 
9 dey enh? eto me, but in few words and on every- 
- ‘al onan seemed to have quite forgotten 
et BB was not y of had never declared himself, 
«=. * z al - love with him; but he was 
‘You will oe me, before I knew you. 
- ' despise ny him, Alfred? And you 
sttent into his face ‘ said she, looking up one 
red te cing Ree pale as a snowdrop or lily, and 
Pg as a sum i upon his shoulder again, all 
+ ms \ mer r¢ se, 
ae “°, my Roma! 


my true and noble wife! no, 


by 
“0 loyal and loving Roma!? 


loyal 


nd 
| . S . 
clung to him the closer, and the more lovingly. 





‘* Roma uttered a little ery of intense relief, and 

*** Oh, Alfred,’ said she, ‘now I am more than 
ever your very, very own till death! God bless 
you, dear Alfred, for your trust. I assure you it 
is not misplaced, Oh Alfred, Alfred, how happy 
we will be!’” 








SUMMARY. 
A Letter to R. RK. Greville, L L.D., in reply to Pro- 
Sessor Balfour. By John Joseph Griffin. 
We think Mr. Griffin might have spared himself 
the labour and expense of printing a rejoinder to 
Professor Balfour's reply to the charge of con- 
spiring to damage the interests of his ‘ Manual of 
Botany.’ It contains nothing that was not amply 
stated, and with less flippancy, in bis former pam- 
phlet (ante, p. 500); and he should have remained 
content with his victory. No one who has read 
and understands the case, can doubt for a moment 
that the Edinburgh Professor intended, and ab- 
solutely promised, to recommend the work to his 
class. Then why plunge beneath the sheltering 
wing of worthy Dr. Greville, to worry him there. 
Griffin is remorseless. He pursues his victim like 
one of the fabled griffins of antiquity, and reveals 
an animus that begins to demand our sympathy 
for the Professor. 
General History of 
Church. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
and 4. Bohn. 
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ments of man working in the spirit of truth are 
here displayed. I always leave this mighty build- 
ing a better man than I entered it.” The contem- 
plation in quiet,—-now the excitement of the exhi- 
bition and its thousands of visitors is over—of the 
| catalogue which registers its stores must have too 


| its ennobling influences. None can know the diffi- 
| culties attending the construction of such a cata- 


logue as this who have not been actually engaged 
on such a work, Under all the circumstances of 
difficulty by which we know the undertaking to 
have been surrounded, we are bound to declare 
that the work has been most ably performed in 
every department. Mr. Robert Ellis, to whom 
the editorial superintendence was committed, has 
worked most assiduously ; and most of those 
gentlemen who were selected as annotators have 
added much to the value of the work. That some 
pieces of information have been inserted which 
night have been very judiciously omitted cannot 
be denied ; we could particularize some instances 
in which the facts are imperfectly stated; but on 
the whole a most valuable of notes has 
been added by the gentlemen to whom the proofs 
were submitted, and we are certain that a large 
amount of laudatory matter and irrelevant subjects 
have been deleted under the system adopted by the 
contractors. On the whole, we much question if 
in any country, in the same time, any book of the 


series 


| same extent, presenting so various a character, 


could have been so well produced. The letter-press 





NEANDER’S Church History is so well known and 
highly valued, that we need merely call attention 
to the present publication in ‘Bohn’s Standard 
Library.’ The translation is that of Professor 
Torrey, of the University of Vermont, U.S., revised | 
and edited by the Rev. A. Morrison, The present 
volumes continue the external and internal history 
of the Church during the second of its great epochs, 
according to Neander’s division —viz. from the end 
of the Dioclesian persecution, A.D, 312, to the time 
of Gregory the Great, a.p. 590. The chief value 
of Neander’s work lies in the learned minuteness | 
and accuracy with which it treats of the various 

branches of ecclesiastical history under separate | 
and distinct heads. Thus, after having in the first 
part of the third volume, traced the history of | 
the Church in its outward progress, both within | 


and beyond the Roman empire, during the fourth | 
century, he then, under separate sections, gives a 
complete and consecutive account of particular 
subjects during that period—as of the Constitution 
of the Church, and its relation to the State— | 
Christian Usages and Worship—the Development | 
of Christianity as a system of Doctrines—Contro- 
versies, Schisms, and Heresies, Upon any one 
question, whether of external or internal history, 
so much laborious research and skilful arrangement 
have been brought to bear, that the general student 
will seldom find it necessary to have recourse to 
other works for any information he may seek. The 
references to authorities, with quotations in the 
original Greek or Latin, are numerous, and the 
indexes and tables of contents unusually clear and 
copious. By the publication of such a work good 
service is done to the theological literature of our 
country. Even those who may not have leisure to 
read a history of so much research, should possess 
it, as the most complete book for reference on the 
subjects of which it treats. 
Oficial Descriptive and [lustrated Catalogue of the 
“Great Exhibition. Spicer Brothers, and Clowes 
and Sons. 
HAvinG, only a month since, 
notice of a portion of this marvellous produc- 
tion, (ante, p. 622), we cannot now afford space for 
more than the announcement of its completion, in 
three ponderous volumes, with even a larger pro- 
portion of elaborately executed illustrations. The 
philosophy of the exhibition has yet to be written; 


given a lengthened 





| theme must take the catalogue as his text book, 


_and discourse upon the sections which are stereo 


but whosoever would wield his pen in this high | 
| 
| 
| 


typed in its pages. We heard a wise man say, “I 
enter this place as I would a church : the wonders 
of God are brought before me, and the achieve- 


| appear in different parts of the book. 


is unexceptionable ; the wood-cuts are good and 
faithful ; the registration, as far as regards the 
exhibition, is correct, and the notes of value. This 
is no ephemeral catalogue : centuries ‘to come it 


| will be referred to as marking an epoch, and indi- 


cating the point to which man had arrived in 
the industrial arts in the Year of Grace 1851. 


| Ancient and Modern India, By the late Dr, Cooke 


Taylor. 

Madden. 
As a popular compendium of the history of British 
India, Dr. Cooke Taylor's work is of established 
reputation, and the present edition is increased in 
value by various additions, and a continuation 
down to the present date. In the general narra 
tive, the volume is professedly a compilation from 
the works of Orme, Stewart, Mill, and other writ- 


Continued by P. J. Mackenna, Esq. 


/ ers; but there has been much independent research, 


both by the author and reviser, the results of which 
From the 
Library at the India House, and other stores of 
information on Oriental subjects, ample materials 
have been collected, and for the most part used 
with judgment and skill. The chapters toward 
the close of the book, on the commercial and finan- 
cial affairs of India, are valuable, and Mr. Mackenna 
writes as one who has observed and thought much 
of these subjects. The revenue of India at the 
present time is only 20,000,000/., the popula. 
tion being above 100,000,000; the revenue was 
40,000,0002. sterling in the reign of Aurungzebe, 
160 years back. Mr. Mackenna points out how 
this sum might be again easily reached, not by 
increasing the taxes, which already oppress the 
natives, but by public improvements, which would 
secure physical and social, as well as financial 
amelioration. A very useful appendix contains a 
summary of historical events in the three Presi- 
dencies, ‘‘drawn up from official sources, and in 
part never before published.” 


Rambles through Rome. By the Chevalier de 
Chatelain. Hope and Co, 
Ix easy, gossiping, amusing style, a Frenchman 
here gives us his ‘‘ account of the social, political, 
and ecclesiastical condition” of the Eternal City. 
The reader must not expect, however, a description 
of Rome in the days of Pio Nono, and the French 
occupation. The Chevalier’s ‘Rambles’ were made 
many years ago, and his notes are only put to- 
gether and published now. On such a subject it 
would be difficult for the dullest writer to produce 
a book devoid of value and interest. Here we 
have an author of unusual liveliness, almost too gay 
for many of the scenes which he describes, for he 
tells of the carnival in the Corso, and high mass in 
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Saint Peter's, in the same light debonnaire strain. | 


Those who only know Rome from the descriptions 


of historians and travellers, will find much infor- | 


mation in these sketches not found in more formal 
works. 
scenes with much pleasure, under the guidance of 
this cheerful and garrulous cicerone. On the spot 
we would choose a graver guide, but for fireside 
rambles, the Chevalier’s book is an acceptable 
companion. In one respect it has importance to 
us, apart from its immediate subject, and perhaps 
it has appeared partly in connexion with the an- 
nouncement we now make. A volume is adver- 
tised by the same author, entitled, ‘ Beautcs de la 
Poésie Anglaise,’ to consist of translations chiefly 
from our modern lyric poets,—Burns, Moore, 
Byron, Scott, Charles Mackay, Rogers, Tennyson, 
are among the names enumerated. A few speci- 
mens which we have seen give very favourable 


We have ideally revisited the well-known | 


impression of the way in which the work will be | 


executed, 


Some of them will, we are sure, be | 


popular in France, and make the names of the | 
English bards who wrote them familiar to many to | 


whom they are now unknown. ‘‘ Les Malgre ¢a 
du Paurre, traduit de l'Ecossais de Burns,” will 
be sung by many a bloused republican, and may 
inspire feelings as noble as any suggested by the 
best chansons of Beranger. 


Guy's Juvenile Letter- Writer. By Joseph Guy, Jun. 
Tegg. 

WE are glad to see the family and name of Guy 

perpetuated in connexion with education. 

boyish days we remember well the first lessons 


In our | 


from Guy's Grammars aid Guy's Geographies, | 


and the present little manual is on a very useful 


subject, being ‘intended to assist children and | 


youth in their first attempts at epistolary cor- | 


respondence.’ In the letters there is somewhat of 
scholastic stiffness; but perhaps this is inseparable 
from all such attempted ‘models of correspond- 
ence.’ There is good sense and good feeling dis- 
played all through the book, and even if our young 
folk do not form their style of letter-writing wholly 
after Mr. Guy's models, we should be glad to have 
them impressed with the thoughts, and imbued 
with the sentiments, expressed in this little manual. 
At the same time, in most of the models, the style 
as well as the matter is all that could be wished for 
a ‘juvenile letter-writer.’ 


Verses. By Hazlefoot Arden. Saunders and Otley. 
A CHEERFUL, jovial, anacreontic muse seems to be 
that of Hazlefoot Arden; sometimes, however, 
scarcely decent, sometimes almost profane. We 
wish that a few of the love and drinking songs had 
been omitted, there being a coarseness about them 
not in good taste, and which is not in harmony 
with the good feeling and spirit of other of the 
poems. Probably these were written in earlier 
days, calidus jurentd, as Victor Hugo was, when 
he wrote songs such as one which is here translated, 
‘Aune Femme.’ But some even of the love odes 
are well-written, showing good taste as well as 
warm feeling. In the latter part of the volume a 
series of poems appears, with which a tale of do- 
mestic joy and sorrow is associated. These are 
written with chastened spirit, and in higher strain, 
and please us so much that we forgive previous 
faults. The first of the series is entitled, ‘‘ To Anna 
in 1843,” the last, ‘To Anna in Heaven ;” the 
motto to the whole being, ‘ Heu, quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari, quam Tui meminisse.’ The 
warm affection of the earlier, and the unfeigned 
grief of the later verses, are expressed with heart- 
echoing truth. Two short extracts will exhibit 
the author's spirit and style. The first is from a 
piece beginning, ‘‘ Had we lived in the olden days, 
when knights laid lance in rest.” After declaring 
what he would have done for his ladye love, in 
the age of chivalry, the piece continues :— 

** But manly  . may still be true, still scorn to change 

or tau, 

Although they may not beat beneath a corslet proof of mail 
Still may the lover proudly own the maid he loves the best, 
Although he wear no token of her favour in his crest : , 


And still may gentle maiden cheer her lover though no 
more 


Her smiles may nerve his arm in fight or tournay as of yore ; 





She still may light him on the path where truth and honour 
ie,— 
The Amaranths in knighthood’s wreath that never fade or 


ie. 
We still may live chivalrous, still be gallant if we will. 
Pure love and knightly courtesy we may illustrate still. 
Then love me, little maiden, ever love me as you do, 
And I will strive to wear a heart as fearless and as true, 
As if indeed pure knightly blood were flowing in each vein, 
And lists were set, and lances crossed, and tournays held 
again.” 
The following two stanzas are from a poem 
entitled ‘ Eurydice ’:— 
***°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than ne’er have loved,’ says one ; but tossed 
On grief’s wild highest waves, he crossed 
Never yet, Eurydice ; 
From the shore where once thou wast, 
To the gulph where, dark and high, 
Seylla and Charybdis lie, 
The hate to live—the dread to die. 
He loved not, Eurydice, 
Such as thee! nor so as [! 
a - * * 
** As one who leaves a room of light, 
And stepping forth into the night, 
Feels blackness walling up his sight, 
In a while, Eurydice, 
Clearer sees, and walks aright ; 
So may I, with time-taught mind, 
Path less dark and doubtful find, 
And, my world-light left behind, 
See the stars, Eurydice, 
Not forgetful—but resigned.” 
Post- Office London Directory for 1852. 
Kelly and Co. 
OnE of the first symptoms of the declining year is 
presented in the publication of the fifty-third 
edition of the ‘ Post-Office London Directory.’ 
Mr. Kelly is the first in the field with his very neat 
and ponderous volume, comprising upwards of two 
thousand very closely-printed pages, and his ma- 
chinery is so well organised, that he is enabled 
with astonishing facility to correct every depart- 
ment of it to within a few days of its publication. 
What a model for Mr. Panizzi, for the publication of 


a printed catalogue of the books in the British | 


Museum, is the construction of this eminently 
useful volume! 
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Mackay’s (W.) Tales of a Traveller, First Series, 2s. 6d. 
Mayo’s Popular Superstitions, third edition, cloth, 7s. 
Newenham’s (W.T.) Antiquated Spots round Cheltenham, 2s. 
Staffordshire ; a Legend, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Steeple Chase Calendar, Vol. 3, 1551, 10s. 
Sterling’s (John) Life, by Thomas Carlyle, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Thompson's (E. P.) Passions of Animals, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Whitehead’s (Dr. J.) Hereditary Diseases, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, second edition, foolscap, cl., 6s. 
Excursion, new edition, foolscap, cl., 6s. 
Wylie’s Papacy, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 











THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
THE Great Exhibition is over—the glorious display 
of the world’s industry is now in progress of dis- 
persion; already within the walls of the Crystal 
Palace that system of order and beauty which we 
have looked on with admiration has fallen into a 
chaotic state. The age of miracles has passed, but 
now and then we have certain evidence of the in- 
terposition of a power beyond human comprehen- 
sion—a ruling Providence—by which great events 
are brought about as by a miracle. Never was 
there a more striking exemplification of this than 
the Great Exhibition. Sundry small efforts, which 
were successful, led to the idea of an enlarged 
scheme, when the noble thought of calling all the 
world together in friendly competition had birth. 
Had this thought emanated from the brain of any 
man in a less commanding position than that en- 
joyed by the Prince Consort of our beloved Sove- 
reign, it is not probable that it would have kindled, 
as it were, into life, and winged its way to the 
ends of the earth, quickening the efforts of human 


| warriors from hill to hill. fr: 


| and true one, and, like the 
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skill, stimulating the exertions of human in 
The word spoken by Prince 
the watch-word and 


lustry 
Albert passed 
war-fires of the 


like 
dordey 
‘ m country to ec 
bearing, however, its great mission of 
good-will to all men. 


untry 
"1 . pe ace and 
rhe — Was a great 
louse built Upor 

rock, the storms which arose could not a vail 
against it. Politicians saw much to gee: 


. ! alarm, and 
spoke and wrote in anger of the fearful danver 


| with which the Exhibition was to surround oy: 
institutions ; churchmen proclaimed the affair + 


Tht 
il 


be a great and presumptuous evil, which could 
but sap the vitals of true religion : moralists din 
a thousand crying vices in its train, and 


; - : raised 
their warning voices ; 


while physicians dreamed 


_ fearful pestilences which were to follow the gather. 


| animalization,’ 


ing of the masses of the earth together, from ‘ 


* over. 
in our great metropolis. In spit. 
of these the thought still grew, and grew almost 
without the symptom of a plan. Error was cor. 
rected by error, blunders were retracted and 
paired by other blunders, until confusion appeared 
to involve the whole; but neither the ery fry 
without, nor the division within, could cheek 
the progress of the true thought, and ever 
tually the Crystal Palace rose in wonder on ¢ 
world, and exhibitors crowded to its portals. Th 


‘whole world responded to the call of a Prine 


of England, and trusted the most valuabi 
of their works of industry to the honour 

Englishmen. All Europe poured in its vast contri 
butions. Asia, in its wide range from Constan- 
tinople to Canton, from Sumatra to Siberia, for 
warded her valuable products, Africa—North ar 


| South, East and West, Egypt and the Gold Coast, 


Tunis and Algiers, and the Cape of Good Hop: 


y 
i 
1 


| was anxious to show that her natives contributed 


| 





something to the industrial stores of civilization 
America wafted her native productions and her 
works across the wide Atlantic to swell the gather- 
ing. Even the islands of the Southern Ocean an‘ 
of the wide Pacific were zealous of a name in th 
list of industry, and our antipodal brethren has 
tened to mingle their raw materials and useful ap- 
plications with our own. The gathering becam: 
complete, and the products of human thought wer 
to awaken a new interest in the human heart 
The lst of May arrived, and the most glorious 
scene which was ever presented on the worlds 
stage was seen on drawing back the curtains 
night on that ever-memorable morning. T! 
Queen of England, in the midst of delighted thou 
sands, with her children by her side, received - 
address from him with whom the thought ong 
nated, praying her to open to the ae = 
mighty triumph of peace. Graciously = 
proclaim the Exhibition open to, the Ruler 
and rightly the blessing of a higher it 
was asked in reverence on the great des 
The Exhibition was opened, and day by day th 
sands, still increasing by thousands, flocked a 
the works of skill and beauty it contained. ar 
rolled on after each living wave, and like ~ 
cround-swell which sometimes rises Upoh 
shores from the depths of the Atlantic, it get 
a magnitude truly enormous. One rye vgs 
nine thousand passed into the Crystal hed de 
one day, although a police commissioner oe 
clared it would not be safe to allow sixty - . tr 
together within it: nearly four poner iepeet 
thousand persons visited it In one wee The rich an 
of six millions have visited it 1m all. + ond 
the poor, the princes of this and oe 4 
the hard-handed mechanic, the ey Toe have 
extremely aged, impelled by the same fee 4 with 
crowded to Hyde Park. Men - F miles to # 
their children, have come hundrec po Bove oceafte 
the “‘ World’s Show ; and iavteness eat walked 
in which some, unable to ride, have leisure’. 


: nes » prophec 
the distance. Notwithstanding all the p Parsee 


reed, from the ’ 


” 
wit 
a) 


ane 
a 


of evil, and although every ¢ om” land ; 3% 
of Persia to the Protestant of our ¢ from the Ree 
although every grade of Po Tera. Royalist bare 
Republican to the most Cras bat bet 


not heard of aught 


visited us, we have hich rankled like “ 


mony and peace. Prejudices w 
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have been removed, never, we hope, to be 
— ened. Friendly feelings have been esta- 
eed which will not soon die out; and these, 
ye differences existed, have worked a charm, 
ike the influence of an holy oil upon the troubled 


waters. oF . . 
The Exhibition 1s closed, and, after the sober 





gshion of the country, without any observance of | 


pomp. Much as we rejoice to see the Queen taking | 


vart in ceremonials of this kind, \e are inclined 
cher to regard her absence on the present oc- 


cas 


for Prince Albert. When Her Majesty participates 


‘on as an act of grace and affectionate regard | 
A é 


ficially in any public ceremony, the person of | 
0 } 


the Consort is unavoidably compelled to oceupy a 
sjbordinate position. OnWednesday, Prince Albert 
fled the office of President with considerable 
iT 


energy and feeling. To him the honour was rightly | 


jue, and to him it was given fully and heartily. 
One hundred and seventy Council Medals, and two 
thousand nine hundred and eighteen Prize Medals 
have been awarded. Recourse has been had to 


every available authority in science, art, and manu- | 


fyctures, for their equitable distribution, and we 
trust that the long protracted, earnest, and arduous 


duties of the Jurors will be responded to by some | 


kindly expression of satisfaction on the part of the 
competing exhibitors. 

The honour of knighthood is to be conferred on 
Mr. Paxton, the designer, on Mr. Cubitt, the en- 
gneer, and on Mr. Fox, the constructor, of the 
Crystal Palace ; gold medals are to be presented to 
Colonel Reid, Colonel Lloyd, Mr. Cole, Mr. Dilke, 
and Dr, Lyon Playfair,—and to the last-named 
gentleman, in honour of his eminently practical 
sientific acquirements, and as Special Commis- 
joner, Prince Albert offers the more substantial 
honour of the post of Gentleman Usher, vacant in 
his household by the appointment of Colonel Reid 
to the Governorship of Malta, 





JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 
Bene desirous of presenting our readers with a 
biographical notice of the American novelist from 
the pen of one of his countrymen, we have waited 
for the following, announced at the time of his 
decease to appear in the ‘New York Literary 
World °— 

“Mr. Cooper was the first literary representative 
ifthis country who appeared after the Revolutionary 
var. There were other writers, contemporary 
with him or preceding him, who wrote with ele- 
ganee, with ease, with fluency, and power; but 
there was nothing in their various publications 
uative and to the manner born. Before ‘ The Spy,’ 
we believe there is scarcely to be found a book 
from an American pen, in which there is an attempt 


w delineate American character or scenery, or | 


which selects the soil of the United States as the 
held of its story. Of the first generation which 
iollowed the Declaration of Independence—born in 
‘S¥, and publishing his first romance in 1821— 
ue illustrated the freedom and dignity of his country 
iY embodying her achievements, and exhibiting to 
we world in a strong and bold light all its rugged 
randeur and primitive freshness—the region she 
‘al reserved to herself by her valour. Like the 
vo which was yet in the glow and hardihood of 
/8M—with the pastoral and somewhat austere 
inl rude virtues « 
= and practical statesmen 
‘somewhat harsh and uncultured, with a strong 
e tom little of the hard finish of art. 

4 t the outset of his career, Mr. Cooper had an 
taiwan a,” respond to his patriotic delinea- 
1nd the aadie ardour of & first love--the author 
- tence were of kin—flesh of the same 

* and bone of the same bone. That the public 


son has not maintained itself with an equal 
‘suur, refine: 


proved culture, 
tiable to the 
‘aks: for alth, 


is in our judgment mainly as- 
substitution of foreign for native 
‘wd many more rat there are many more readers 
aa at the eel "peed vetagen through the country 
been of tele tae We have referred to, they have 

ail in strengthening or enlarging 


las might have been expected by an | 


the general taste. No real improvement in the 
intellectual condition of a people can be achieved 
except by native pens. 

‘* Deficient in humour and grace, the writings of 
the author of ‘ The Spy’ rarely want for good sense, 
substance, and adventure. In character he is 
happiest in the type nearest to his own: a bold, 
persevering, self-relying man, who strikes out a 
path for himself, can follow it alone, and will pur. 
sue it to the end whether the multitude fall in or 
not. He relies on a faithful statement of all that 
relates to his story, delivered in as if under a 
sworn obligation—to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. There is no play of 
fancy, no riot of fun in his works. All is down- 
right, earnest description and steady application to 
the business in hand. Mr. Cooper is the least of a 
belles lettres penman of any of our elder writers: he 
is a practical author: there is something in his 
works always to be done, and he sets about it as if 
he meant to do it. The result is, that not employ- 
ing the canvass allowed by the large culture of the 
scholar and the artist, his romances are of neces- 
sity limited in their range and monotonous in tone. 
Of the thirty-four or thirty-five romances, the spirit, 
the heart, and motive of all are essentially the 
same: there are no radically new characters: the 
only ditterence of one from the other is, that. simi- 


| lar events in one case oecur on land, in the other 


/ on water. 





f the ancestral stock of fighting | 
-Mr. Cooper's works | 








He has shown excellent instinet and 
sense in the selection of subjects, adopting an ele- 
mentary trait or pursuit asthe basis of his fictions ; 
for instance, ‘The Spy,’ ‘The Pioneer,’ ‘The 
Pilot,’ &e. 

* Although no one work of Mr. Cooper's can be 
put forward as an artistic whole, there are scenes 
evidently struck offata heat, in the happy moment 
of inspiration, perfect of their kind, and which 
once encountered must remain for ever in the me- 
mory ‘a heirloom of the happy hour.’ Among 
these we point confidently to the wrecking of the 
Ariel, in ‘ The Pilot,’ where every word, tone, and 
look is in its place; the flight of Wharton and the 
hanging of the Cowboy, in ‘The Spy.’ There are 
others which will present themselves promptly to 
the recollection of our readers. It is a singular 
circumstance —and not the less singular that it is 
dwelt upon in every obituary notice which we have 
seen—that Mr. Cooper's stronghold of popularity 
and admiration was away from home; that his 
books were rapidly translated and widely read in 
foreign countries. This helps to confirm the 
averment which has been made against the Ameri- 
can reading public, of a want of self-reliance, while 
it would also seem to indicate that it is in the 
externals of the country that our romancers have 
best succeeded ; for it is in that that a country is 
most easily understood and readily admired by a 
foreign people. If these works had struck deeper 
into the inner heart and life of our community, we 
fancy the balance of favour might have been found 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘“Mr. Cooper is popular in foreign countries 
because he represents to the old world the material 
prosperity and physical grandeur of the new. This 
duty he performs with the highest success. The 
country lies before the reader. His eye is upon it 
while he reads—he sees the mountains towering 
shaggy with woods, the far-wandering rivers, the 
craggy defile, the rolling prairie, the calm lake, 
the new settlement, the wigwaim by the bank. 

«That Mr. Cooper has intended, in all or at least 
the majority of his works, to ‘ stand by’ his country, 
finds a singular confirmation in the fact that his 
name has been uniformly omitted in the speeches 
of our British visitors, in enumerating the distin- 
guished literary lights of the country, while the 
audience have patiently submitted to the substitu- 
tion of third-rate men, mediocre in talent, harm- 
less in spirit, and as dry of all national feeling as 
kindling-wood is of the vital sap. Can it be that 
we are so utterly desiccated by foreign literature 
and foreign criticism, that to be national is to be 
outlawed! Or is it to be more rationally explained 
by that hue-and-cry of unpopularity which has 
been raised against Mr. Cooper for the last ten or 
fifteen years, and which is generally charged to his 





differences with the public press? Or, may it be 
that these quarrels have been employed only as a 
convenient cover, from under which to discharge 
all the arrows of wounded jealousy, the hostility of 
distanced ambition, and the relief of that exagge- 
rated self-love which cannot tolerate intellectual 
superiority? Our intellectual condition is altoge- 
ther an anomaly; and one of its chief peculiarities 
is, that no literary reputation is to be allowed in 
the country which is not based on offensive com- 
mon-place, or mixed up with personal defects which 
sufticiently detract from the dignity of the author 
to bring him back to the level of his fellow- 
citizens. 

** The earthly career of Mr. Cooper is closed— 
and while we stand by the new-made grave of this 
Karly Pioneer of American Letters, pondering 
topics like those we have suggested, may we be- 
lieve that ingratitude to our intellectual benefactors 
while living, will, by discouraging their labours, in 
a just revenge, diminish our own stock of noble and 
innocent enjoyment in the future. 

“As the facts of Mr. Cooper's life, as far as they 
are now disclosed, will be of interest to our readers, 
we subjoin asummary which appeared in the ‘New 


York Herald’ :— 


** James Fenimore Cooper was born at Burlington, New 
Jersey, on the 15th of September, 1789; of course his age 
Was sixty-two years, within one day, at the time of his 
death, His father was the late Judge William Cooper, a 
descendant of an English ancestor of the same name, who 
settled at Burlington, N.J., in 1670. The branch of the 
family to which the novelist belongs removed, more than a 
century since, into Pennsylvania, in which State his father 
was born; but, in early life, established himself at the home 
of his ancestors, Burlington, N. J. In 1785, he removed to 
a settlement then commenced on Otsego Lake, in the State 
of New York, to which the name of Cooperstown, in honour 
of him, was afterwards given. An interesting description 
of this early settlement, and the character of his father, the 
founder of the village, with other pioneers of the place, are 
given in Mr. Cooper’s novel of ‘The Pioneers,’ one of his 
most popular works, Judge Cooper passed his time alter- 
nately at Cooperstown and Burlington, from 1785 to 1790, 
in which latter year he removed his family, including his 
infant son, to the new settlement, where he had erected the 
mansion in which both father and son successively resided, 
and where both passed their last hours on earth, 

** Judge Cooper took an active part in politics, and was 
twice elected a member of Congress, viz., in 1705 and 1799. 
Ilis son, the subject of this sketch, was early placed at 
school, in Burlington, N.J., and was partially fitted for 
college at Albany, by the Rev. Mr. Ellison, an Episcopal 
clergyman. He completed his preparatory studies at New 
Haven, where he entered Yale College in 1802. Leaving 
that institution in 1805, he obtained a midshipman’s war- 
rant and entered the navy. After six years in a service 
where he was said to be a favourite, he resigned his office, 
and retired to private life. In January, 1811, he married 
Miss De Lancey, @ sister of Bishop De Lancey, of the 
Western Diocess of New York, and ton of the oldest and 
most conspicuous families of this State, After his marriage, 
Mr. Cooper resided for some time near White Plains, 
Westchester County; but at a subsequent period removed 
to Cooperstown, the former family residence of his parents, 
where be has since spent a great portion of his life. 

‘*In 1821 Mr. Cooper commenced his career as an author, 
when the late A. T. Goodrich, bookseller, of this city, pub- 
lished his first novel, called ‘Precaution.’ It was issued 
anonymously, but Mr. Cooper was soon known as the 
author, and the discovery, perhaps, rather facilitated the 
sale of a work which, being simply a tale of domestic life in 
England, although finely drawn, was not peculiarly caleu- 
lated to attract attention. It had, however,a fair sale, and 
the edition was gradually exhausted, but we believe the 
author was never very anxious to revive the work in future 
editions, although it was republished in London, where it 
passed for an English novel. 

‘* The foundation of Mr. Cooper's fame as a novelist was 
permanently laid in ‘ The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground,’ 
which soon followed ‘ Precaution,’ and immediately became 
extremely popular, both in this country and in Europe, 
where it was republished in English, French, and other 
languages. It is, doubtless, one of the most powerful 
historical tales ever written, and is regarded by many as 
the best work of Mr. Cooper. The charming novel of ‘The 
Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna,’ followed 
‘The Spy,’ and was eminently snccenaied with the public. 
It is the first of ‘The Leather Stocking Tales,’ so called; 
the others being ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘ The Prairie,’ 
‘The Patbfiinder,’ and ‘The Deerslayer,’ which followed, 
but not in regular succession—some of his other works 
intervening. 

“We should here mention that no American novels have 
been so extensively translated into foreign languages as 
those of Mr. Cooper. ‘The Spy’ has had the greatest run 
in this way. In 1847 it appeared in the Persian language, 
at Ispahan. 

“The novel of ‘The Pilot’ was the first of Mr. Cooper's 
Tales of the Ocean, which have so much added to his 
popularity. To this class belong also ‘The Red Hover,’ 
‘The Water-Witch,’ ‘The Sea Lions,’ ‘The Two Admirals, 
and some others. ‘ 

“The following is, we believe, a complete list of the 
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various romances and novels from the pee of Mr. Cooper, 
or of which he is the acknowledged author :— : 

“ Precaution, The Spy, The Pioneers, The Pilot, Lionel 
Lincoln, Last of the Mohicans, The Prairie, The Red Rover, 
The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, The Water-Witch, The Bravo, 
The Heidenmauer, The Headsman of Berne, The Monikins, 
Homeward Bound, Home as Found, The Pathfinder, Mer- 
cedes of Castile, The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, Wing- 
and-Wing, Wyandotte, Autobiography of a Pocket Hand- 
kerchief, Ned Myers (a genuine biography), Ashore and 
Afloat, Miles Wallingford, Satanstoe, a Tale of the Colony, 
The Chainbearer, The Red Skins, The Crater, or Vulean’s 
Peak, Oak Openings, or the Bee. Hunter, Jack Tier, or the 
Florida Reef, The Sea Lions, or the Lost Sealers, The Ways 
of the Hour (published in 1850). Total—34. 

‘* Most of the above works were issued in two volumes 
each. Though very unequal in point of talent and interest, 
they have, with few exceptions, been well received by the 
public, and have proved a source of great profit to the 
author. 

“Mr. Cooper was also the author of a ‘ History of the 
United States Navy,’ in two vols. ; ‘ Notions of the Americans, 
by a Travelling Bachelor ;’ ‘Gleanings in Europe,’ in six 
vols. ; ‘ Sketches of Switzerland,’ four vols. ; a small political 
work, called ‘The American Democrat,’ and ‘A Letter to 
his Countrymen,’ 

** About the year 1827, Mr. Cooper visited Europe, where 
his fame had then been apende established. He was 
welcomed into the most refined literary and aristocratic 
circles, but always sustained the ch»racter of an American 
by placing before the European public the truth with regard 
to his native country, in his conversation, and by his con- 
tributions to the press, when required to defend the institu- 
tions and character of the United States from attacks and 
misrepresentations. Among others whose friendship he 
enjoyed was General Lafayette, and other friends of 
America in France, England, &c. 

** Several of the works referred to were published during 
Mr. Cooper's visit to Europe. We believe he was absent 
some ten years, and on his return he continued his literary 
labours. His popularity, however, was checked by the 
attacks of the press on some of his works which were 
supposed to show an aristocratic tendency. He also had a 
controversy with the Hon. Tristram Burges, of Rhode 
Island, Re the late Colonel Stone, editor of the ‘ New York 
Daily Advertiser,’ respecting his (Cooper's) narrative of the 
Battle of Lake Erie. Mr. Cooper then commenced a plan 
of suing editors of newspapers for damages. Colonel 
Stone's case was submitted to arbitration, and we think 
250 dollars were awarded in favour of Mr. Cooper. He was 
successful, likewise, in suits for damages against Colonel 
Webb, of the ‘Courier,’ Thurlow Weed, of the ‘ Albany 
Evening Journal,’ and Grecley and M/‘Elrath, of the 
‘Tribune.’ In these cases Mr. Cooper was materially aided 
by the course the court uniformly pursued in his favour, 
and against the editors, It doubtless, however, operated 
against his pecuniary interest. 

‘Mr. Cooper, in his polities, professed democratic notions ; 
but his personal popularity as a politician was not extensive, 
however he may core been admired or esteemed among his 
own immediate circle of friends. In religion he was a 
zealous Episcopalian, and often represented the church of 
his village in the stated conventions of that denomination. 
One of his daughters, it will be remembered, has appeared 
as an authoress, particularly of a popular work called * Rural 
Hours.’ ”’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 15. 

Although we are still nearly three clear months 
from the end of the year, our Parisian publishers 
have already completely inundated the capital and 
the provinces with the almanacks of 1852. From 
the immense number they have issued, they seem 
to think that every man, woman, and child in the 
country must require at least three or four, and be 
disposed to lay by as many more for the edification 
of future generations. Of all sizes and all shapes, 
illustrated and non-illustrated, on good paper and 
on bad, well-printed and ill-printed ; of all prices, 
from the aristocratic piece of ten sous, down to the 
democratic liard; of all sorts of qualities——good, bad, 
and indifferent ; and of all descriptions of matter, 
to suit every taste—in politics, the stanchest Royal- 
ist and the reddest Republican, the maddest Aristo- 
crat and the most rabid Demagogue ; in religion, 
the devout believer and the impious scoffer ; in lite- 
rature, the lover of the serious, and the admirer of 
the gay ; in science, the practical, the theoretical, 
and the inquiring; in arms, the gold-lace be- 
dizened marshal, and the scarlet-pantalooned pri- 
vate, rich in ‘‘ glory” and one sou (4d.) a-day ; 
together with the farmer, the tradesman, the 
gardener, and the cook, the political economist 
and the social reformer, the grisette and the 
student, the believer in prophesy, the devotee of 
conjugal love, the friend of fun, the gazer at 
balloons—in short, every class, and everybody in 
every class, there are almanacks of some sort or 
other for all and each. It is because the French 

eople have a perfect rage for almanacks that pub- 

shers send them forth as thick as the locusts of 





Egypt. There is perhaps not an individual in the | Aristarchus. The Rerue has revived, as 


land, whatever his rank, who does not find himself, 
somehow or other, the possessor of one of these 
little volumes ; at all events, in the middle and 
lower classes of society, the almanack is the house 
hold book ; whilst amongst the peasantry—and 
they, be it noted, are millions in number—it is 
the only work that is purchased in the whole 
year; and there is not, perhaps, a village hearth 
at which it is not read over and over again, until 
at last it falls to pieces from much thumbing. The 
wide circulation of the almanack, and the fact of 
its penetrating to the very lowest depths of the 
social community, make it an important means of 
political propaganda ; and, accordingly, every po- 
litical party, every faction, every socialist school, 
has its own. And in the almanacks it is quite a 
matter of course to find lucubrations specially 
written for them by the most distinguished poli- 
ticians, savans, and literary men of the day. 

The publication of lithographs has become as re- 
gular a branch of business, though of course on a 
much smaller scale, as the printing and publication 
of books, The designing and execution and sale 
of them affords a livelihood to many artists, work- 
men, shopkeepers, and pedlars; but the poor 
artists, I hear, are very wretchedly paid. The 
chief purchasers of this description of print are of 
course the lower portion of the middle, and the 
higher of the working classes ; and it is gratifying 
to find that there is so much taste for art amongst 
them. The sort of subject which appears most 
popular is the comic ; and very many of the weekly 
batch of new lithographs display great humour with- 
out descending to caricature. It is, however, to be 








en a 


———— 


. e es romised 
‘like a phenix sashes.” 7 Promised, 
ay} x from its ashes,” but instead of being 


a review, in the good sound English meaning of ¢} 
term, it is only a magazine, filled with the ondianrs 
magazine trumpery; and yet, Heaven knows if... 
French Juvenal were now in existence. he . ain 
find even stronger reasons than those of th, Latin 
satirist for impelling him to write. See 
The Belgian government has been obliged. by 


wil 


the firmness of that of France, to consent t 
into negotiations for the suppression of literary 
piracy, as the condition of a renewal of an impor- 
tant commercial treaty. The negotiations. it was 
settled, were to commence in Paris forthwith. But 
unfortunately for this grave matter, the French eabhj. 
net is at this moment in full dislocation, and only 
holding office until, as they say in political regions 
‘its successor shall be appointed.” This will ne. 
cessarily cause delay, and, besides, it is not certain 
that the new ministers, whoever they may be. will 
be so well disposed on this subject as the retiring 
ones—even supposing, which is perhaps scarcely 
probable, that things will continue so quiet as ti 
give them time to attend to it. But notwithstand. 
ing this mishap, the French publishers, represented 
by their Cercle de la Librairie, will not, you may 
be assured, be deterred from following up the 
matter on the very first favourable opportunity. 
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regretted that not a few of them give tableaux from | 


dissipated life, whilst some even go rather beyond 
the bounds of decency ; but as the police have re- 
cently interfered, it is probable that a complaint 
on this seore will not have to be renewed. In 
addition to the lithoyraphs here referred to, a vast 
number of religious subjects are produced every 
week for exportation to Spain, Italy, Portugal, the 
Spanish colonies in South America, the Catholic 
districts of the United States, and even to Ireland. 

It is not a little singular that neither in Paris, 
nor in all France, does there exist any periodical 
exclusively devoted to literary criticism, or which 
makes it a principal feature. There are, to be 
sure, rerues by the score; but though the French 
have borrowed the word from us, they have totally 
mistaken the character of a review. Their revues 
are magazines of tales and sketches, and nothing 
more ; the principal of them ‘‘review "’ very rarely, 
the majority never. This absence of a good critical 
organ ismuch to be regretted ; it leaves the read- 
ing public without any sort of guide as to what is 
good or what is bad ; it permits writers to play all 
sorts of pranks, undeterred by the wholesome fear 
of censure ; and it causes worthless descriptions 
of literature to grow up, and take firm root, and 
bear seed and spread, like rank weeds in a neg- 
lected garden. Had France possessed during the 
last twenty or thirty years authoritative literary 
censors like our quarterlies and weeklies, it is cer- 
tain that a great portion of her light literature 
would not be, as it now is, a public scandal on ae- 
count of its immorality—and that the public taste 
would not be as at present so perfectly depraved. 
And this would have prevented many a literary 
coxcomb from gaining wealth and renown by the 
paltriest productions, when men of real talent and 
learning and character were starving in garrets. 
The literary fraternity have often deplored the want 
of such an organ; but the late Balzac, in the 
Revue de Paris, was the only author of any weight 
who seriously attempted to establish one ; and he 
failed, owing to the lukewarm support of his 
brethren, and the all but open hostility of the pub- 
lishers. During the last month or six weeks, how- 


ever, we have been entertained with the promise | 


that we should at last have a Jona side review ‘‘a 
l'instar de celles de Angleterre : and as an as- 
surance, we were told that the Revue de Paris, such 
as Balzac conceived and made it, should be resus 
citated. But it seems to be indelibly written in 
the book of Fate that France shall not have an 














VARIETIES. 

The Theatres.—Three of the principal houses 
have been closed during the present week in the 
midst of unusual prosperity, for the sake of being 
cleaned and decorated for the winter campaign 
the Haymarket, the Lyceum, and the Princess's, 
Mr. Webster frankly avowed, in his farewell ad. 
dress at the first-named theatre, that he had 
largely benefited by the great infiux of visitors to 
the Great Exhibition, and would open again on 
the 3rd November. ‘The Adelphi theatre, of which 
Mr. Webster is also lessee, still continues to draw 
crowded audiences, so that we may hope to see 
the liberal management of these houses making 
substantial efforts during the ensuing season in 
support of the drama. At the Adelphi, the follies 
of Bloomerisin are being nightly exposed by a 
smartly-written farce, in which a modest canary- 
coloured Bloomer is enacted by Miss Fitzwilliam, 
a ferocious strong-minded Bloomer by Miss Wool. 
var, an uncouth impossible Bloomer by Miss 
Chaplin, and a variety of other Bloomers by dif. 
ferent ladies of the company. ‘This unnatural 
condition of things is made, however, to ative 
chiefly out of the follies of the gentl men, who are 
getting to indulge in vegetarianism, mestperist 
and other popular absurdities. All these -_ 
equally fit subjects for ridicule, and their folly is 
exposed with a great deal of point. 

Panopticon of Science and Art.— 
ing was chartered in February, 180%, ¢ 
somewhat surprised that we heard n . 
about it. The first public meeting, however, W® 
held a fortnight ago, and it was then stated 7 
all the preliminary arrangements had been made, 
and that the building will be ready by May — 
In the first instance, a plot of ground between 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, and Exeter-street, 
was obtained from the Duke of Bedford and —_ 
in furtherance of the plan. It was however ee 
to be attended with so much expense, i storing 
rid of some of the tenants already on the ar yi 
and holding leases, that it was considera’ ar 
dient to relinquish the idea of placing me ol 
ticon in that situation, and the yg ete ane 
side of Leicester-square was then fixes HA of ad- 
position calculated to yive an pt et "bis 
vancing the interests of the COT ret of Chat 
being under the paternal care of the pense * 
cery, the negotiation for the lease was necwsat? 
much prolonged, and accompanies we “ast beet 
and difficulty, which, however, has in posse 
overcome, and the corporation has been me est 
sion of this ground since the ~< Ae tively 
The plans for the building have has already 
arranged, and the builder, Mr. sh building: 
made considerable progress with the + Oy. 
expenses up to this time have 
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The cash in hand 8,600/.,—liabilities 1,6002. The 
tal of the corporation 1s 80,0001. — Builder. 

Reading for the Million.—The Great Exhibition 
‘, ant with all sorts of new and comprehensive 
os nes, Ina few days will be published the first 
St a new weekly twopenny periodical, 
pre ‘The Illustrated Literature of All Nations,’ 
sist of novels, romances, tales, plays, and 
poelDs, selected from the works of all writers. 
Among the authors whose productions are an- 
nounced to be laid under contribution are Sterne, 
xhiller, Fenimore Cooper, Jules Janin, Silvio 
Pellico, Georges Sand, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Gold- 
qith, Guizot, Le Sage, \ oltaire, Alexandre Dumas, 
Chateaubriand, and Cervantes. Each number is 
» be illustrated with from twelve to fifteen 

ngs. 
Oe emtihe Grants.—A sum of 15001. has been 
vanted to Colonel Rawlinson, to assist him in 
his researches among the Assyrian antiquities ; and 
12001, for the publication of the zoology and 
wotany collected during the Australian expedition 
of HAMS. Rattlesnake, commanded by the late 
(aptain Stanley, son of the late Bishop of Norwich. 

Count Aleris de Saint Priest, member of the 
French Academy, and formerly peer of France, has 
iyst died at Moscow. He was the author of a 
History of Royalty,’ and of a ‘History of Charles 
'Anjou,’ and was engaged for some time before 
his death in writing a life of Voltaire. 

Savigny.—The ‘ Brussels Herald’ announces that 
the aged naturalist, Savigny, has lately died in 
Paris. Little has been heard of him for some time 
in the scientific world. He was for thirty years a 
member of the Academy of Sciences in the depart- 
went of anatomy and zoology, and was among the 
sxivants who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. 

Rome.—In the last batch of books of which the 
reading is prohibited to the faithful by the Holy 
Inquisition at Rome, is, we observe, Mr. White- 
ade’s ‘Italy in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

Nineveh.—The ‘Museum’ of Berlin says that a 

Prussian has discovered in the ruins of Nineveh a 
wasso relievo representing a fleet of balloons— 
aother proof that “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” 
_ Sculpture in Berlin. —M. von Prinz, a pupil of 
Aiss, the sculptor, is erecting a group, which he calls 
‘The Lion-killer,’ in imitation of the ‘ Amazon.’ 
Professor Kiss himself is engaged on a set of groups 
tum a fox-hunt. The sculptor Rauch has almost 
completed his bust of Humboldt, and the statues 
{General Gneisenau and of ‘ Hope.’ 

New German Edition of Shakespeare.—The Ger- 
ual painter, Kaulbach, has undertaken to draw a 
“tof sketches for an illustrated edition of Shake- 
pare, which will shortly be published by Nicolai, 
it Berlin, . 

Hatching Turtles, —The Paris journals announce 
tat M. Vallée, one of the officials of the Jardin 
#s Plantes, has succeeded in hatching a turtle by 
anucial means. On the 4th of July last, he 
und some turtles’ eggs on the sand in the en- 
»_ fe reserved for the turtles, and placed three of 
meg his apparatus in the reptile department. 
m Me Lith of this month he examined the eggs, 
a a turtle, about as big as a walnut, in 
be fic ello hopes to be able to rear it. This is 
lias boon on record of one of these creatures 

n produced artificially, 
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THE LATE ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
ai fama 2 Holland's Life of Chantrey, S 
tr “Allan cenieeie nn’ matter years of his life, was assisted 
Ase Cunningh: 8 tam, and other skilful fellow-workmen.”’ 
aatrey wes that hever was a sculptor—his position with 
tering him as ap of secretary and accountant. In con- 
Peon «: oilers Apis 
a truth is v mortuis nil nisi bonum’ is a good motto, 
‘Renny thi ove all. Of Mr. Cunningham’s motives in 

8 delusion I will not speak, but content myself 


VE « Ps J 
Tither of « bat tow little it e msisted with his ascribed cha- 
test Allan Cunningham.” DetTEcTOR. 
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Bauks, now in the Council Room 
‘ety, read, ‘now in the Hall of the 
Meum.’ The s 2 : E 
i. The Sir Joseph Banks in the Council 
nan Society is a bus by the same 


ulptor, vou only share the popular im- | of paym nt. 
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antrey,’ instead of ‘In 1827 appeared | 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Esrantisuep 1806. 
Poticy Hotprns’ Carprrar, £1,192,818 
Axxvat Income, £150,000, Bonuses Dectarep, £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 ,450. 
PRESIDEN’ 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY 
Dikecrors 
THe Rev. James Suernman, Chairman 
Henry Briencowr Cuvecnuit L, Ese., Deputy-Chairman 
Henry B. Alexandk r, Esq. William Ostler, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq Apsley Pellatt, Esq 
William Judd, Esq George Round, Esq 
Sir Richard D King, Bart Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq 
Thomas Maugham, Esq Capt. William John Williams 
1% J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D , F.S.8.,29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PRoFiTs ARE Divipep aMoNne 
THE INSURE! 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 


Bonuses added 


| 





» of » subsequently, 
oe ig poe Original Premium to be further 
° increased an 
nually 
£ &@¢« eS «¢ 
1806 2500 79:10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 | 34.16 10 ditto 114.18 10 


Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Potal with 





Policy Sum Bonuses additions, to be 

« ti . . 

No Date Insured added further in 
creased 

£ i ae S a..€ 

521 1807 90 982 12 1 1882 12 1 

1174 1Tslo 1200 lleoo 5 6 2260 5 6 

3392 1820 5000 S58 17 8 S558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No 
50, Regent Street 


SPECTAT. NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS 
PATERDING Life Assurers are respectfully in- 
vited to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 
of the 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
with those of any existing company ae 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars:— 
1. PREMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES AnO'T A FOURTH 
LowER. (‘See specimens below’ 
9, A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO 
THE SEVERAL AGES 
3. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THF SURPLUS MORE SAFE, 
EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO GOOD LIVI 
4. EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY. — 
All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud 
* Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits 








Age2o | 25 | 30 | 35.1 40 | 45 | So | 35 


£1158 |1180]2 16/26 Wi/21¢9|3 59/417 45 11 





* Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only 





Age 20 | 2 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 15 
g2 710 J]210 8/214 6/219 S13 6 4/3 14 9 
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Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information, will be for 


warded (gratis) on application at the Rap 
Loxpon Orricr, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary for London 


+ . ‘ Pal , ie 
TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FIRE—LIFE 
) —ANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, sxp GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Insvirerep, 4.p. 1714 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 Years ; 
The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums 
Lower Rates without Profits 
Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death 
Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 
or quarterly + Stadion ® deus 
ans Grante« Medical Fees allowed 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual R ites, and PROFITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment. 
March 7th, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secreranr 


y rC at hl 

TORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
N SOCIETY. Capital, £550,000. Duty, 1849, £72,241 ]5s 
a i Stock exempt, £9,722,490. 
: ‘Notice oe te given that the return of premium declared by 
this Office, in respect of all premiums paid from the 29th of Sep 
tember, 1845, to the 28th of September, 1850, is now in the course 
and will continue so to Midsummer next, as the 
respective Insurances fall due, By the constitution of this So 
ciety, three-fifths of the net profits are periodically returne d to 
the insured, who are at the same time free from all responsibility 
on account of its engagements. = this — the cost of insur 
i i , ‘ed to the lowest possi die amoun 
ae eae apply te the Society's Offices, No. 6, Creace nt, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and Surrey Street, Norwich 


NITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Fanraxce, Esq » ae 


rospec i J OLICIES 
P tuses with Proposals for INDISPT TABLE P » 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Sscazraay. 

















NVATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
7 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for MUTUAL ASSUR. 
ANCE on LIVES, ANN UITIES, &e 
CHATRMAN—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq 
Dervry-Cusarnwaxn—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., MP 

Members whose premiums became due onthe lat October, are reminded 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date, 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th of 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, producing 
an annual income of £172,500 1és. 9d.; and the amount of the ac 
cumulated capital at that day was £623,869 l4s. 7d 

Among the benefits secured to members of this Institution is 
the important one, that Policies of Assurance may be made pay 
able to the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of 
Legacy or Probat« Duty 

The next quinquennial division of profits will be made up to the 
20th November, 1852, and all persons who effect assurances before 
that time will be entitled to participate in the profits, in proportion 
to the time the policy has been in existence. 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may be had 
on application at the office 

Oct. 15, 1851 JOSEPH MARSH, Seeretars 


ESTABLISHED IS4! 


\EPICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
a OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall 

During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies Wave been issucd— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds — 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
three Thousand Pounds 

Phis Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives 

Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
eation to any of the Society's Agents in the country 
lr. G. P. NEISON, Actuary 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 
| EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every deseription 

of Bedstead. In Tron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern, and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficient y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Pour-post, Canopy, and Prench, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to kee p in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made, They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteadsas well as Bedding 
Without attempting tocompete with the pricesat which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principh 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty venrs, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a hondsomer and more expensive cha 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Pactory, 196, opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 


PEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 

A LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every deseription of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges. Ulustrations of subjects in Natural History 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in) black or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Mieroscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel 

N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms. 

Heatheock Court, 414, Strand 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


“NY ORTON'S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Billousand Liver 
Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent aipitations, Spasms, General 
Debilitv, Costiveness, A¢ They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle ape rient; are mild in their operation, safe under any cir 
cumstances, and thousands of persons can bear testimony to the 
benefits derived from their use. Sold in bottles at Is. 1gd., 2s. vd, 
and Ils. each, in every Town in the Kingdom 
CAUTION.—He sure to ask for ‘‘ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations which 
have sprung up in consequence of the success of ‘‘ NORTON'S 
CAMOMILE PILLS." 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
4 PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or eon 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either In town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


Ww 52.2. 2 CL OT HS. 
Rest quality, warranted 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. = 7 9 
« mF ia ‘ " 
INDIA MATTIN 18, OOO )A FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 642 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[October 18 








MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


7. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Joun Witii4M 
Kaye. Written from the Unrvetisuep Letters and 


Journaxs of the Most DistinauisHep MIvitary and | 


Poxiticat Orrickrs employed in Affghanistan through- 

out the momentous years of British Connexion with that 

country. 2 vols. 8vo. [ Immediately. 
I. 


THE HON. FRED. WALPOLE’S 
TRAVELSIN THE EAST IN 1850-51, 
including a Visit TO NINEVEH, 
Illustrations. 

ll. 


THE WHALE. By 
MELVILLE, Author of “Ty 
3 vols. [Now Ready. 


Iv. 

LIrfée In THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS; on, Tue Heart or tue Paciric as 17 
WaS AND aSITIS. By Dr. Curkrver, Author of “ The 
Whale and its Captors.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Now Ready. 


[In afew Days. 
HERMAN 


pee,” and ‘* Omoo.” 


v. 
THE PAPPENHEIMERS. A 


3 vols. 
[Just Ready. 


Nove, Edited by Captaiw AsuTon, 
VI. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
THE ATTACHE; OR, SAM 
SLICK IN ENGLAND. Uniform with‘ The 
Clockmaker,”” Small 8vo. 5s. [Just Ready. 


vil, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PADDIANA; OR, SCRAPS AND) 


SaEeeoCanas OF IRISH LIFE, Small svo. 
8, 6d. [Just ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





2 vols. 8vo, with | 











NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


2 
Robert Hunt. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


Coloured Frontispiece—217 Wood Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
9 


Mary Roberts. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA, 


Containing Eighteen Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


3. 
Thomas Moore, F.tL.S. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 
Containing Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


4. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 





10s, 6d. 


RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA., 


Part 3, concluding the work. Ten Coloured Plates. Folio, 25s, 


5. 


Francis Walker, F.4.S. 
INSECTA BRITANNICA. 
Vol. 1.—Dirrgra, Demy 8vo. Ten Plates. 25s. cloth. 
6. 
(Under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
Dr. Hooker, F..R.S. 
FLORA NOVAD ZELANDLE. 


Tn mantinny | Parts. a Plates, 8s. coloured, 5s, plain. 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENH AM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COV ENT GARDEN, 





Will be published on the 21st, in One Vol. post 8vo, 


KOSSUTH AND MAGYAR LAND; 


Or, Wersonal Adventures during the Car in Wungarp. 
BY CHARLES PRIDHAM, ESQ., B.A. 


LATE CORRESPONDENT IN HUNGARY OF A LEADING MORNING JOURNAL, 


Second Edition, entirely revised, and wena down to the , pueeenn ow, including matter never before published, 
Selected, by permission of the Hon. Court of Directors, from Original Documents. 


In One Vol., 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


650 Pages, with a Copious Index, price 12s. 


INDIA, 


BEING 


A POPULAR HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE PRESENT YEAR. 
BY THE LATE DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR. 


THIS EDITION IS EDITED AND CONTINUED BY 


P. J. MACKENNA, ESQ,, 


Cap. 
I. Early History of India. 


Many Years Restpent 1n INDIA. 





CONTENTS. 
DATE, PAGE, ; CHAP, 
1 XX. Government of Lord William C. Seatieck (nt Sir C. G. 


1828 _ 1835 


pate. PAGE 


3#) 


Its Ancient State ‘ 


II, The Afghan and Mongolian Invasions . 800—1525 20 Metcalfe, provisionally) 

Ill, Mohammedan Empire at Delhi 1525— 1803 39 XI. Government of Lord Auckland . 

IV. Western Trade with India . | 1500 B.c,—1500 a.c. 68 . Government of Lord Ellenborough (and W.W. Bird, /E <4. 
V. Pro and Decline of the Portuguese i in India - 1501—1s500 74 ad interim) 


VI. The English Intercourse with India 
VIL. British Supremacy in the Carnatic 
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